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Harding and Coolidge 


Two Earnest Americans 


soon to be President and Vice-President 


and what they represent 


Harding and Coolidge, your next President and 
Vice-President, stand for these things: 


* * * * * o 


Absolute control of the United States by the 
United States. No foreign dictation. No for- 
eign control expressed or implied. 


Americans can govern their country without 
Europe’s assistance. 


* * * * * * 


Administrative economy and efficiency—an 
end to the scandalous squandering of national 
resources, reckless taxation and reckless spend- 
ing. 

sd * * * * * * 
Protection and encouragement for American 
workers and business men. 


Prosperity restored and permanent. 
x * * * * * 


Respect for American traditions and for Ameri- 
can Independence, which are the foundations 
of this government. 


Let’s be done with 


On the fourth of July, in future as in the past, 
one flag will be seen. One is enough. 


Independence means independence, now as in 
1776. 


* * * * * * 


This country will remain American. Its next 
President will remain in our own country. 
American affairs will be discussed by American 
public servants in the City of Washington, not 
in some foreign capitol. 


We decided long ago that we objected to foreign 
government of our people. 


If four million Americans could take care of 
themselves and their own affairs one hundred 
and forty years ago, one hundred million 
Americans—25 times as many—can do the 


same now. 
' * * * * * 


Harding and Coolidge will prove all this to the 
whole of Europe, Asia and Africa, when you 
send them to Washington. 


Republican National Committee 
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| CIRCULATING CURRENCY 

MIPAHE story in last week’s Survey of the little girl in a 

‘| settlement choral club who would not pay her penny 
" because she got in in time only to join in the last verse 

Wiwell matched by another youngster at a fresh-air home. 
‘When the household was all ready for Sunday school, it ap- 
Bred that this child had no penny for the collection box. 
Tie Fresh Air Lady offered her one, which was promptly 
tt:lined. ‘“ What’s the use?” said the kid. “ They always take 
@away from you.” 


i JWHITE SLAVERY AND THE LEAGUE 


\HE recent statement by Mrs. Arthur Livermore, of the 
national and state Republican committees, charging that 

the League of Nations Covenant legalizes traffic in 
Mmen, can only be explained, says the American Social Hy- 
“ine Association, by “ the exigencies of politics coupled with 


on June %6, 19. 
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iat 2 worance of the facts.” 


wit 8Paragraph C, of Article 23, of the Covenant reads: 


“eit! (EB Members of the league will intrust the league with general 
ny Bt ‘Supervision over the execution of agreements with regard to the 
vi} i ie 


ie 


Mirafic by placing the supervision of this “agreement” in the 
wjlangerous drugs. ; 

“’The Social Hygiene Association, in answer to the question, 
eiWhat, if any, ‘agreements [between nations] with regard 
>the traffic in women and children,’ were there in existence 
tat d Phen this Covenant was signed?” says: 


eae) 5s 


; For nearly fifteen years prior to the signing of the Covenant 
aie Hhere had been in existence an International Treaty for the 
i (ht “uppression of the White Slave Traffic. _ The United States was 
"one of the nations to give adhesion to this treaty some four years 
‘ifter its ratification by the leading nations pf Europe at Paris 
‘in May 18, 1904. This treaty was broadened and strengthened 
‘yy a second convention of the nations in Paris on May 14, 1910. 
{0 tt Much has been done by the United States and the other nations 
‘Wiignatories to this International “ Agreement” to minimize the 
jiorrors of the White Slave Traffic during the ten years prior 
o the Great War. During the war the general prohibition of 
immigration reduced the traffic to a minimum. 
©) The importance of the subject and the probable recrudescence 
)\£ this traffic after the war induced the framers of the Covenant 
‘0 further strengthen the machinery for the suppression of this 


i 
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trafic by placing the supervision of this “ agreement ” in the . 
hands of the council of the League of Nations. 


That, this was the purpose and the only purpose of this sec- 


tion of the Covenant was known, says the association, to every- 


one who had anything to do with its incorporation in the Cove- 


nant. As evidence that the council of the League of Nations 
has so construed it, the association cites the report of M. Gas- 


tao da Cunha, the Brazilian representative on the council of — 


the League of Nations, presented at the meeting of the coun- 
cil held in Rome on May 15. The repert opened thus: “ The 
problem now before the council of the League of Nations is 


_to devise the most effective means of assisting the governments 


and the various associations interested in preventing the Traffic 
in Women and Children. Under Article 23 (C) of the Cove- 


nant, the League of Nations has assumed certain responsi- 


bilities as regards the suppression of this traffic.”’ On the recom- 
mendation of Mr. da Cunha, the council at that time, as a 
first step, appointed an officer attached to the secretariat whose 


special duty it will be to keep in touch with all matters relating — % 


to the white slave traffic. hue: 
When the International Conference for the Suppression of 


the White Slave Traffic has taken place, the League of Na- 
tions, according to the association, will be prepared to take 


over and carry out its recommendations. 


PRISONERS VS. “MEN GENERALLY” 


NE of the most significant contributions made to the 


science of penology since Dr. Charles Goring’s monu-— 


mental report on the criminal type, seven years ago, is 
the recent report of the Mental Survey of Penitentiary 
Prisoners in Illinois. Dr. Goring’s report completely repu- 
diated the existence of a uniform physical criminal type, and 
established to be an illusion the doctrine which for a previous 
quarter of a century had done an incalculable damage to penal 
reform. 

This new mental survey, under the direction of Dr. Her- 
man Adler, the criminologist, dispels the existence of a uni- 
form mental criminal type. ‘The basis of comparison in the 
Goring report was the physical characteristics of law-abiding 
citizens such as college students, soldiers, hospital patients and 
the like; the basis of comparison in the Adler report is the 


result of the group mental tests applied to the United States. 


Draft Army, comprising some 1,700,000 men of draft age from 
all sections and classes and racial groups in the United States. 
The report asserts that the result of the army test is an in- 
dex of the average mental age of the people of this country. 

In the Illinois survey the conclusions drawn were on the 
basis of 1,650 accurate records of prisoners examined by army 
tests. Four-and-one-half per cent were in the lowest group— 
four per cent in the highest. In the penitentiary the inferior 
group was 16 per cent +~ in the draft army, 25 per cent. The 
striking fact is therefore revealed, that the penitentiary has 
fewer men of inferior development than the draft army, and 
that it has more men of superior mental development. 
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io bb Ablation with a le, percentage - Seder. hose 
ers, who had served previous terms, had half as many 
es, and nearly twice as many superior types as 
risoners without previous records of arrest. 

- the reformatory prisoners the comparative ee 
che same. ‘The average age is lower and accounts 
exis ence of fewer superior men in the reformatory than 


analogy is correct that the American draft army is an 
“of the country, it is evident from this report that as a 
» the sprReA population is not inferior to men pigencsally 


A SEARCHLIGHT 


pane ITH the publication of 
\V V its October issue, Better 
. ‘Times, the “ little paper 
with a big purpose,” which here- 
tofore has been the official organ 
of the United Neighborhood 
[je Houses of New York, enlarges 
yi its field to cover the important 
activities of the 2,000 charitable 
and public welfare Gr niegiion: 
of the. metropolis. 
It is estimated that these 
of approximately $50,000,000 a 
year representing a third of a 
million supporters and touching 
the lives of practically every res- 
‘ident in the city: It is a patent 
fact that those who support 
movements for social betterment 
are often grossly ignorant of the 
programs or of the ends sought. 
Better Times will, therefore, en- 
deavor to carry out the purpose 
of reporting how money is spent 
Herbert Es who is chairman 


es agencies. 


ii ES or ns of Eons Lay a it will also point out 
cial ‘onditions which need improvement.” This enlarging 
* also has the added sig- 
as suggesting a similar experiment in other commu- 


: q VETERANS’ INTERNATIONAL 


Z OWHERE does one expect to find nationalist senti- 
“ment in a more extreme form than among those who 
have fought and bled for the motherland. Nevertheless, 
Service Men’s International, composed not only of men 
vho have fought in the Allied armies but including also those 
_of former enemy nations, has recently come into being. Ameri- 
ans are, of course, not included ; for, their country is still at 
war, and they could not in any event have obtained passports 
to attend a conference like that held at Geneva, which was 
attended by British, French, Australian, Russian, Italian, 
Belgian, German, Rumanian and Swiss ex-service men. Henri 
Barbusse presided. The purpose of the conference and the 
organization that resulted from it was that of brotherhood — 
not in spite but because of the fact that its members have for 

five years lain in opposite trenches as deadly enemies. ‘The 
conference at Geneva was not representative of labor and 
socialist organizations, but most of the speakers voiced socialist 
sentiments, or at least sentiments which one has become accus- 
tomed to associate with socialist programs. Thus, the first 
resolution adopted was one pledging the members of the con- 


agencies have a combined budget — 


designated, also by the City Council, the executive comm 


Angeles which consists in appointments by the mayor sub 


more moderate ejecta: an demands ie 1 
which would make more remote the possibility of We 
as abolition of secret diplomacy, abolition of armam 
motion of Esperanto as an international language, and p 
propaganda among civilians. This attitude of mind did 
prevent the conference from condemning the League of 
tions as ‘‘ one designed only to preserve the spoils of the cc 
querors,”’ a 

A central bureau, which will serve as a , clearing ho 
information and views was established and the variou 
tional sections forelly organized. 


LOS ANGELES CITY PLAN 


N ordinance adopted last March by the City Cae 
Ae Los Angeles for the creation of a City Pla 

Commission has not met with complete satisfactio 
the part of the circles particularly interested in the 
ter. The first suggestion for the commission seems to 
come from the Chamber of Commerce which hoped to 1 
nate its members. The Municipal League and other 
bodies approved the idea but also desired a voice in. mak 
nominations. “Then other organizations, such as the Ae 
Sons, claimed recognition or were thought deserving of it, ; 
the result has been. a collection of fifty-one members, name 
upon the recommendation of these bodies by the City Counc 
most of whom have given very little time and thought to qi 
tions of city planning in the past. Nine of these members 


The officers of the commission are elected by the fifty-one men 
bers of the commission but must be chosen from the committ 
of nine. Thus a body has been brought into being which m: 
citizens consider. undemocratic and not at all likely to produ 
results. Moreover, this commission has very little autho: 
and no regular budget, subsisting rather on special appropria- 
tions by the City Council. The chief function open to the c 
mission, under these circumstances, is.that of collecting d 
and submitting them for action to the City Council. Wh 
it will develop a valuable program is doubted by many of 
who know the circumstances, not only because the commissio 
is subject to the City Council and closely influenced by 
Chamber of Commerce but also because the council refused 
the salary of an expert. Incidentally, this appointment of 
commission was a break from the traditional procedure in 


to confirmation by the council. One member of the commiss 
at least resigned when he realized its lack of freedom. — 
UNCLE SAM, SCHOOLMASTER 
HEN tthe first society of deal with venereal disease 
W and social hygiene was organized in New York 4 
1906, the subject was avoided in public and the 
ciety had to be camouflaged under a technical nan 
which meant nothing to the laity. Now the Uni 
States Government itself, through the Public Health Servic 
turns propagandist and teacher. The announcement of 
fortnight’s Institute on Venereal Disease Control and Soci: 
Hygiene, to be held in Washington late in November, 
notable not only because the government is doing what e 
private agencies had not dared to do a few years ago, but b 
cause of the generous infusion of social as well as medical 
ments into the program. A distinguished body of physician 
public health officers, nurses, and social workers will off 
courses and conferences. — : 
The Public Health Service announcing the institute sa 


During the years immediately preceding and following th 
Great War rapid progress has been made in the United States 
in the control of venereal diseases. This progress has been « 
to an increase in knowledge and experience and to an increas: 


» the number of persons devoting their time to the many and varied 
‘i aspects of the problem. Progress has been so rapid that there 
\/ are many persons employed in one capacity or another in the 


‘hha * attack upon venereal diseases who feel keenly a need for more 
\\\{@% information in the various sciences which have contributed to 
je recent knowledge and experience. Others desire to get into per- 


i sonal contact with those who are recognized as the highest au- 
thorities on various scientific and professional phases of the 
{ problem. 

Medicine, surgery, biology, psychology, and sociology now 

‘)® have much to contribute to the understanding of this most com- 
| plex health problem, and there are now available, as there have 
' never been before, eminent specialists in these various fields of 
7 knowledge from whom instruction may be obtained. 
' In conducting this Institute on Venereal Disease Control it has 
been the aim of the Public Health Service to organize a staff of 
_ instructors comprising the best men and women in those subjects 
related to the control of venereal diseases, so that health officers, 
private practitioners, educators, psychologists, sociologists, and 
others concerned may come for a short period of intensive work, 
ay and supplement their knowledge in such a way as to make them- 
1j) selves more efficient in their work. 


ZONING PROGRESS 


‘CO NLY three of the eleven states in which regular sessions 
: of the legislature were held this year, according to the 
‘UlPublic Affairs Information Service, have passed new zoning 

‘pi laws: Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York. The Mas- 
sachusetts law authorizes cities and towns to limit buildings 
jaccording to use or construction to specified districts, and a 
jampaign is now carried on by the Massachusetts Federation 

of Planning Boards to have this opportunity widely used. 
m@Zoning for size of buildings has been in force for some time. 
“§/The zoning plan for Cambridge, recently issued, is on familiar 
gelines and will no doubt be widely adopted as a model. Its 
Po BE posed ordinance dealing with the bulk of buildings seems 
“more satisfactory than ordinances elsewhere which deal sep- 
@farately with the various dimensions, and a table of diagrams 
. showing proportions of lots that may be occupied by buildings 
of. different sizes will enable owners to ascertain more easily 
hat the law permits them to do. 

In St. Louis, Mo., a zoning ordinance which became effec- 
itive in August, 1918, has already experienced similar attacks 
to those’ which were successfully repulsed in New York, and 

he action of the City Plan Commission’ itself Pecormacnaet 
deviations from the established zone ordinances to meet specific 

BE cblems. These changes were due to an unprecedented con- 
struction activity which has given the city $15,000,000 worth 
\ of new industrial buildings; in each case “ unusual and extenu- 
ating circumstances ” induced the commission to permit excep- 
tions from the stipulated provisions. Of fifty-six applications 
Wreceived, relating to use, the commission recommended forty- 
: six and ‘denied ten; of three applications for larger height of 
cll dings, it granted two. A new set of regulations, laying 
@down a minimum district for which a change will be consid- 
ered and other qualifications, was adopted to govern the pro- 
q poate of changes i in the zoning ordinance. 

© The zoning plan for Milwaukee, issued by the Board of 
a 


= 
=a 


= = = 
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Public Land Commissioners, contains the usual contributions 
ui "| of theoretical discussion by experts and proposes a detailed or- 
!@Rdinance for use, height and area restrictions, the last named 
G: Be suneuishing four classes. Here also no new principle seems 
‘to have been applied. 

) The zoning sub-committee of the Western Society of En- 
oe )gineers has published a series of additional criticisms of the 
- present zoning law of Illinois, dealing with the cumbersome 
%and unworkable nature of its provisions and its encouragement 
. of fragmentary zoning. It suggests that the city of Chicago 
iy } immediately appoint a zoning commission to zone the city in a 
‘ca | comprehensive manner. 


NEW YORK’S HOUSING LAW 
op te Board of Aldermen of the city of New York has 


wasted no time in considering an ordinance to put into 
effect the law passed by the legislature giving the city power 


sl a a 
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THE PILGRIM AND THE BOOK 


The name of a special dramatic service created by Percy MacKaye, 
the author and director of community festivals, for the American 
Bible Society. It symbolizes the meaning of the Mayflower landing 

for present-day America : 


to exempt new buildings from taxation until 1932. The pro- 
posal made by Alderman Collins is that each application. for 
exemption should be considered separately by the Board of 
Estimates and Apportionment, on report by the tenement 
house commissioner. 
Nelson S. Spencer, president of the City Club, who points 
out that, apart from questions of legality, it would give too 
much official discretion in regard to each piece of property 
and practically prevent the prospective builder from calcu- 
lating in advance his costs with any certainty. He says: 


His fate would depend upon the frame of mind of some present 
or future tenement house commissioner and upon favorable action 
by each and every member of the board. Even with the most 
conscientious officials, an appearance of favoritism would be 
unavoidable So far as the stimulation of building is concerned, 
the intent of the statute—even if we can imagine that the courts 
would sustain such an ordinance—would have been completely: 
nullified. 


The only permissible and practicable method, in his opinion, 
would be to lay down a definite classification of eligibility for 
tax exemption, applicable to all new houses without discrimi- 
nation. 

Assessing the net gain of the legislation enacted by the spe- 
cial session of the New York legislature, the Woman’s Muni- 
cipal League of the city of New York says: 

Reviewing the entire range of the preliminary discussion, the 
legislative debate and the enactment, one notes that the objective 
was limited to a.quantitative consideration of the matter and 
that, for the most part, the entire group of proposals and 
measures plunged headlong into stimulating the growth of urban 
centers. Not a word was uttered by representative groups in 
favor of treating the housing problem as a matter. involving 
the accelerating drift of population from rural areas to urban 


To such procedure exception is taken by 


¢ 
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VOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD 


Jy BEREAS, one of the primary necessities for family, and 
therefore for public, health is an intelligently determined 
interval between pregnancies, to be secured by regulating the 
inception of life and not by interfering with life after it starts; 
and 

Whereas, the lack of knowledge as to how to secure such an 
interval frequently results in serious disaster for mothers and 
babies, and indirectly or directly for the entire community, be it 

Resolved, that the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs urge the speedy removal of all barriers, due to legal 


restrictions, tradition, prejudice or ignorance, which now pre- 
vent parents from access to such scientific knowledge on this 
subject as is possessed by the medical profession. 


We fet would the New England nun of pre-suffrage days 
have thought of such resolutions as the above, pub- 

licly discussed and adoptea by the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at their recent annual convention? A 
contemporary contrast is with the dictum of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, printed in these pages last week. Following an active 
discussion a favorable vote on these resolutions at the Federa- 
tion meeting was 149 to 97. 


centers. The reduction of congestion—decentralization— 
‘was either deemed too: Utopian for serious consideration or was 
forgotten altogether. 


FINANCE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


EADERS of Emil Davis’ page in the New States- 
gf man know how closely the seemingly dry financial 
> pages of our newspapers relate to social questions of 
the day. A glance at a recent issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal provides several illustrations of this much neglected 
_ source of information for the student of current events. The 
two editorials on the front page both refer directly to social 
questions, one commenting on Frederic Harrison’s pessimistic 
_ survey of events on the occasion of his eighty-ninth birthday, 
‘in the course of which he says: 

I am far from denying this vast material progress; but this 
social improvement has not been gained without grave evils and 
cruel loss to good things and worthy persons. The tremendous 
upheaval, spiritually, morally and intellectually, has wrought 
incalculable mischief. The social betterment of labor has been 
won too often by violence, selfishness and greed, and usually 
by no cry but that of more money and bitter suspicion. 

The other a plea for the preservation of Yellowstone and 
other national parks from the operations of the federal water 
‘power act and the irrigation bill, recently passed by the Sen- 
ate and “ slumbering in committee.”’ : 
Among feature articles one notices some racy anecdotes by 
the Massachusetts state commissioner of public works, illus- 
trating the increasing willingness of laborers to do a full day’s 
work now that the demand for labor has somewhat abated. 
More important is an article summarizing the present ‘sit- 
uation regarding foreign loans and their effect on economic 
conditions in the United States. Here it is estimated that by 
the end of the year a quarter of a billion dollars will have been 
invested in foreign loans. Foreign government loans so far 
floated this year amount to about a quarter of a billion dollars, 
while the Anglo-French loan, paid off October 15, amounted 
to half a billion, leaving a balance of a quarter of a million 
which, it is expected, will only in part be absorbed by further 
foreign loans. ‘The enormous demand for industrial capital in 
the first half of this year has raised interest rates offered to 
_ foreign borrowers to a point they were often unwilling and 
unable to pay, but it is believed that with the slackening of 
the pressure, foreign investments will soon again become im- 
portant competitors for capital at a reasonable rate. A reso- 
~ lution at a section meeting of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is quoted on another page, expressing the opinion that the 
recent fall in prices has not been due to credit restrictions by 
the Federal Reserve Board, but to world-wide conditions; this 
resolution further declares that the industry and business of 
this country — in part due to the successful efforts of the board 
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‘Lord Northcliffe was able recently in 100 minutes to 


_year, second mortgage debentures paying a little over eight pe 


to check inflation—are generally yu 
A London letter places in contrast the facility with whic 


$4,000,000 additional capital for his lumber development n 
pany in’ Newfoundland — the new stock consisting of fiftee 


cent — while the Sopwith Company, making motor-cycle 
after having two days before broken the world’s record wil 
200 miles run at 63 miles per hour, suddenly had to close if 
doors and throw out some 1,400 employes because of lack & 
capital. This failure is ascribed to the high labor cost whie 
has wiped out the possibility of net profit. Likewise contrast 
ing with the Northcliffe success, and seeming to indicate th 
people are more interested in newspapers than in housing, § 
the flat failure of a combined issue of housing bonds by t 
municipalities of Brighton, Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmouth af 
Swansea, totalling $25,000,000. This issue was underwritté 
and the underwriters find themselves left with $17,500,00 
of it, in spite of a vigorous appeal to civic patriotism. Ne 
is the public more greatly interested in treasury bonds, wif 
the result that the floating debt of the country is now four hus 
dred million dollars higher than it was a year ago, when] 
totalled to the enormous sum: of six billion. This failure 
ascribed by the correspondent to the extravagance of the go 
ernment, since plenty of money is available for private entet 
prise: when well managed and well known. j 

Among other items is a sympathetic note on a proposal 6 
Topeka farmers to store grain in community warehouses afi 
elevators, operated under supervision by a state inspector, th 
receipts of which would be security for any bank — a propos 
which frequently has been held up of late as the worst fo 
of communism and bolshevism when proposed from other quat 
ters. 


FORESTS AND HOUSING 


N WESTERN Europe the wooden house is coming int 

its own again, and one hears of various plans of changin 

building regulations, standardizing supplies and designin 
cottages with a view to cheap house construction by making th 
use of lumber more popular and practicable. Here, to judg 
from recent reports, there is a danger that its increasing co: 
will not only make for a relative decrease in the use of thi 
material, but will more and more prevent the cheap construi 
tion of one-family houses. Some two years ago, the fot 
est service of the federal Department of- Agriculture ina 
gurated a movement for a new national policy of forestry t 
seeking, first of all, to interest the wood-using industries whi 
are directly affected by the results, in the threatened depletio 
of their raw materials. The response, writes Herbert A 
Smith, assistant forester, was surprising. “It seems plain,” h 
says, “that there is a practical unanimity of opinion thé 
public action is necessary and that the first step must be t 
stop the process of forest destruction through an organize 
system of protection of forest lands against fires.” A repo! 
recently prepared, in response to Senate resolution 311, ne 
only states the now well-known facts relating to the rat 
at which our forests are being used up and the effect on lun 
ber shortage and prices, but presents a constructive policy ¢ 
preservation, of necessary changes in the system of taxatio 
and other measures. It says: 

The experience of the last two years has been a sharp lesson 
to the people of the United States. Lumber shortages and high 
prices have seriously affected almost our entire population. The 
country is short of many hundred thousand homes and the cost 
of lumber fairly precludes building by the average citizen. . . 

Forest depletion is going steadily on, unchecked. It must lead 
inevitably to rising price levels under normal conditions. It will 
contribute to sudden and excessive increases in lumber prices in 
any future transportation, labor, or other crises. | - 

The state of Massachusetts is quoted as a typical examp. 
of proximity of a dense industrial population and an estimate 
million acres of denuded forest land producing practical 
nothing of economic value. Concerted action between feder 
and state authorities is needed to bring this land into use an 
to stop further inroads on our diminishing supplies. 
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| Engineers on Hours 
ni NGINEERS advocate the short working day. As tech- 
a nical advisers, interested in production and profits, they 
| have adopted the three-shift or eight-hour day as their 
own. This situation was made plain at a meeting of the 
}£ngineers’ Club of Philadelphia last week. A number of en- 
jzineers from New York and Baltimore assembled to take 
‘counsel with the Philadelphians. The question under consid- 
aration was the relative advantages of the eight and the 
}-welve-hour working days in continuous industries. Such a 
,Jeeiebate in Pennsylvania has great significance because of the 
Nfact that the steel industry there is still on the twelve-hour 
fpr two-shift basis. Without dissent the formal speakers and 
itty @those who took part in the subsequent discussion .favored the 
Mthree-shift day. Their logic was built on the cold-blooded 
_Pipasis of dividends. ‘ 
| Robert B. Wolf, of New York, was the first of the techni- 
rians to give engineering testimony. Mr. Wolf's illuminating 
fexperience has been in the paper industry. During the last 
wenty years he has changed several iarge paper mills from 
he two-shift to the three-shift working day. Yet when he 


Ito his colleagues the detailed methods which he had used 
Miwhen the change was made and also to show the results ob- 


‘Mitained. Said Mr. Wolf: 


al) 

Shortly after the introduction of the three-shift system there. 
was an increase in cost and then came a decrease. The actual 
amount of money paid workers was the same for eight hours 
as it had been for twelve. The schedule of work was rearranged 
so that immediately after the change was made the cost of pro- 
duction seemed to have increased about 22 per cent. As the 
adjustment was made this increase disappeared. We found that 
ji} the men were more wide awake and that they did both more 
i and better work. Under the twelve-hour shift the paper made 

' was of an exceedingly poor quality. After the three-shift sys- 
tem was adopted the quality improved markedly. We doubled 
’ the number of employes, but production was trebled. The net 
result was a reduction of between $5 and $6 per ton in the cost 
of making paper. 


_ Mr. Wolf recited his experiences in three separate mills. 
All were continuous industry establishments which had been 
dm@working two shifts of twelve hours and all were changed to 
three shifts of eight hours each. The production results in all 
Mewere alike. Both quality and quantity improved and the net 
Tabor cost was reduced. Mr. Wolf said that in part these 
,ieconomies might be attributable to mechanical changes, but 
ia ehis figures and charts and managers’ observations tended to 
Weshow that the short day was the chief factor. His paper mill 
“experiments and observations convinced Mr. Wolf that eight 

Néworking hours is the normal limit of the physical endurance 
(of men; that when workers are physically fatigued they are 
‘not mentally alert; and that because of this lack of mental 
alertness the eight-hour day is more profitable than the twelye- 
“hour day. Furthermore, he said: 

S We heard that quality varied more in three than in two shifts. 

_ We found that the greater alertness of the workers assisted by 
progress charts which recorded the work done at various tasks 
made the quality more uniform under three shifts than under 
two. We also heard that men did not want to change to the 
shorter day, We found that ninety-nine per cent were eager 

© for the change. We heard that the men would not know what 
9 to do with the leisure time. We found that the men freed from 
{6% too lomg work permeated the community with a fresh and in- 
i ‘vigorating spirit. We heard that it would add 50 per cent to 
j0M8 the labor cost. We found that it decreased the cost per ton. 

‘a The housing question was the one serious difficulty in the way 
of changing from a two-shift to a three-shift work day, said 
Mr. Wolf, who, however, pointed out that the change in a con- 
tinuous industry in his experience enlarged the force about 22 
per cent rather than about 50 per cent as might have been 
guessed. ; 


He added: 

We have realized that human creative power must be enlisted 
in industry and that the deadly monotony of repetitious work 
is the cause of much agitation. Industry must render service 


‘peared to indicate that the question is settled among the Phila- — 


humanitarian grounds. And like so many others they verified 


- toll D. Wright to the discussion of the Philadelphia engineers, — 


“4 
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to employes as well as to customers. Tremendous responsibility 
rests on the engineer because more than any other ground he 
understands the relation between cause and effect in industry. 
Other engineers reported similar experiences in various in- 
dustries. Arthur B. Jones, vice-president of Clark, McMullen 
and Riley, detailed the methods used in different chemical 
plants in changing from a a two-shift to a three-shift day. 
Carleton E. Davis, chief of the Philadelphia Bureau of Water, 
Prof. A. G. Christie, of Johns Hopkins University; Henry W. 
Shelton, and other engineers representing different industries 
reported results which corroborated the conclusions Mr. Wolf — 
had offered. Mark L. Requa, former oil administrator for 
the federal government, reported that the eight-hour day was ~ 
universal in that industry. ; e 
One of the most interesting papers was that of the manager 
of a large dairy farm who is working on the eight-hour day. — 
He pointed out the economies effected there and went on to 
show how the high-bred cows are fed more often and milked — 
more often than in the simpler days of the farm. As he fin- ~ 
ished reading the paper for the absent expert, Morris L. Cooke a 
turned to the assembled engineers and remarked: “If the 
cow seems to be able to adapt herself to the new day in in- 
dustry, it ought not to be hard for some others to make the 
change.” The applause which greeted this observation ap- 


delphia technicians. a 
For eighty years and more the length of the working day 
has been argued in the United States. More heat than light 
has come from that debate, Advocates on both sides have ex- 
pressed opinions. Few facts were available. It has been hard — 
to get at the truth. Social workers and labor leaders have 
asked for the short working day on humanitarian and political — 
grounds. ‘They knew that men and women who work from 
sun to sun could not share in family life or take that part in — 
the community which citizenship exacts of freemen. But they — 
did not know, and they often have not believed, that the short 
working day produces more on the average than the long day. a 
Mathematics seemed to be against this last proposition. If — 
a man or a woman could do so much work in eight hours, 
arithmetic would argue that twice as much work could be done — 
in sixteen hours. And nearly everybody believed it. This was — 
strikingly shown during the world war. Many who had — 
fought for the short working day at once prepared to surrender — 
the social gains of generations, ee 
But not all. A generation ago the late Carroll D. Wright, a 
who started many good things in this country, was the com- — 
missioner of the Massachusetts Bureau’ of the Statistics of 4 


Labor. Colonel Wright made an investigation into the merits — 
of the ten- and eleven- and thirteen-hour working days in 
Massachusetts factories. He was not an industrial engineer. 

And so he had to ask men’s opinions. A very respectable num- __ 
ber of mill managers were convinced as early as the eighteen- ‘a 
eighties that the short working day was the more productive 
and the more profitable. Most of. them had established it on — 


in their own experience the saying of the Ancients about cast- — 
ing bread upon the waters. Those earlier Massachusetts 
manufacturers learned that a certain amount of unselfishness _ 
pays. 

' It is, however; a far cry from that pioneer reporting of Car- 


During the thirty-five years which have passed the industrial 
engineer has come into existence. Mathematics and experi- 
mental science have been enlisted in the service of industrial 
management. Impressions and guesses no longer count. It 
is possible to measure what happens in a factory, it is possible 
to reckon minutely performance under different systems just 
as it is possible to calculate the weight of gases in the atmos- 
phere of the sun. Not all industry is managed in accordance 
with scientific methods and what-happens is not always ascer- 
tained with mathematical precision, but the way is open, the 
route has been charted, for all concerned about obtaining 
truthful answers to fundamental questions. WwW, L. C. 
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7 é ~ Rome, October 1. 

( BLIC opinion has calmed down again in Italy. The 
rbances among the iron workers passed from the 
sconomic to the political phase and brought the country 
(o the threshold of a bloody upheaval. But from them 
) rs gained something they had not dreamed of win- 
S ago, nor even at the beginning of the recent 


concilables, people generally have become accus- 
e idea as an accomplished fact. The mood now 
osity as to the forms such industrial control is 


rst of all clear up one misapprehension. There has 
cee looking at the situation from abroad have 


Secon they make haste slowly. On. the same ee 


here at home felt confident that there would be 
ching overturn in the nation. At the moment of 
tension, the King went for a week-end to his villa 
ssore near Pisa. Mr. Giolitti went on feeding his 
at Bardonecchia in Piedmont. That looked like 
_ cowardice to observers across the sea. 
| everyone in going about his business as usual. Let 
exaggerate. In Italy there are as many blood-red 
nists as there are in any other country. But ours 
and gesticulate partly for the fun there is in it. 
all of us, including the greenest moss-backs, know per- 
well that we are undergoing a profound social trans- 
on, all of us, including the extreinist leaders, know 
actual ievolution is not worth while—that the coun- 
d starve as the result of one, and that, as in Hungary, 
tion, momentarily successful, would lead to a power- 
triumphant reaction. 


Some Precedents 


The Iron Workers’ “ agitation” was not the first of the 
ind since the armistice. It was one episode, merely, in a 
See of similar movements occasioned by the ae 


a presents itself in features ay Hes 
‘terrifying. It is in method of action rather than in sub- 
ance that the peculiarity of the August-September struggle 
ust be sought. That disturbance was not a strike; in its 
irst phase it was obstructionism—“ loafing on the job”; and in 
ts second phase it was seizure of factories, with the corollary 
attempt to organize production and distribution on bases and 
with instrumentalities that were purely proletarian. 
To be exact, not even these latter traits were entirely with- 
out precedent, the novelty consisting rather in the magnitude 
_ and power of the movement, involving as it did 300,000 work- 
ing-men in a basic industry céntralized in three great cities of 
the North, Milan, Genoa and Turin. 

In the fall of 1919, when the issue was the eight-hour day 
and. wage increase, the Dalmine factory of Bergamo was seized 
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They gained control of their industry. Aside from . e 
eel notions of ‘cdi ciate were ta 


government was not determined by any clear or 


people abroad inferred that Italy would ‘blow © 


‘develop such irresistible impetuousness; leaders took 


Here it - 


that a peculiar set of conditions has brought them to t 


by. hie ane. No ow the Daley aiies 
ists; they were Nationalists. The seizure wa 
the chine ‘to correct an abuse ” ‘without red 
so necessary to the nation.” Our first experi 
munism was conducted | pre-war laborers in the 
patriotism. 

Bch in this year, 1920, the Mazzonis factories 4 


by gre Nahant) seizure pees ee the gov 


pei hey had bef to ena de But shi pee 


policy ; for, almost at the same time, the same minis 
troops to eject the workers from the Miani and 
shops in Naples which had also been seized. | 

_ A second interesting trait of the recent movement: 
ousness and scope were quite unforeseen by capitalist ; 
leaders alike. Both sides set in motion forces which 
no reason to suspect existed. The results caught all han 
guard. Employers never dreamed that the masses 


granted that the workers would obey their orders. — Capit 
was surprised to find labor so strong; the labor organi 
to find the rank and file so independent. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


The ‘capitalists interested in smelting and metal wo: 
in Italy are not, as regards personal interest or moral 
mental capacity, a united body. It is in the field of fina 


in their lots together. Both branches of the iron industry 
protected by tariff, the smelters, however, to a far greate 
tent than the manufacturers of iron products. Both ur 
went phenomenal expansion during the war. In some. 
capitalization has leapt from thirty to five hundred mill 0 
(lire) and many secondary industries have been absorbed 
single vast controlling organisms. Smelting is an art: 
industry in a country like Italy where iron ore is not 
dant and coal almost entirely lacking. On the other ha 
the over-supply of cheap labor (at least up to the pre 
and a good supply of technical skill has made iron work 
natural, a sound source of wealth. ; 

The conflict of interests between the two sets of m 
facturers is apparent. “The iron workers would be glad t 
get pig and ingots from Germany, France or the United Stat 
as cheaply as possible. They have been paying three hu 
and fifty lire for what was available in France for two 
dred and fifty, and for still less in Germany. ~The diffe 
goes to the support of the smelters. 


Another point of cleavage. The smelting industry has c 
a domestic, protected market; whereas the iron working 
mechanical trades are exporters. Smelting is therefore 
eminently a political industry; the enormous sums it spe 
in subsidies to newspapers to defend its protective tariff 
its political “‘ pull” are a subject of common scandal. 
working has not, on the other hand, had to depend on 
methods to live and expand. 
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he Meanufactiress furthermore, may be divided, as men, 
Ed essonalities, into two groups. There are alder phones 
») who founded their enterprises before the war, solved the 
ba lems that then confronted them, met foreign competition 
a jrely, trained a body of skilled labor, established technical 
uth AE ols, invented new processes, found new markets and or- 
/ized efficient salesmanship. Then there are “new men’ 
gufacturers who started business during the war, and with 
of gle customer — the government — which was never in- 
4 jd to split hairs, which never haggled over prices, espec- 
‘t ol when competition, foreign competition notably, had ceased, 
mewhen' it was necessary to produce at whatever cost. These 
"w men” have plants that were built over night, were 
pr well equipped, and have never developed efficient 
; departments. In fact their enterprises grew up depend- 
yon the purchases of a state at war. 

wo classes of men, clearly a class of- real business men, 
the one hand—and such have had little trouble in getting 
to a peace footing — and a class of speculators, to use a 
fd that may seem harsh, who answer an excess profits tax, 
‘instance, by investing surplus in “‘ fake” plants and in 
Wpaganda! 

‘low, what holds these conflicting interests together is a 
mof financial deals and intrigues on exchange on which it is 
here in point to enter. It is relevant, however, to point 
# that the union of manufacturers is a union of varying 
Weperaments and of minds of differing mental and moral 
iistitution. That helps to understand why the compact 
Siaught of labor was not met by an equally compact resis- 
it Mee from the manufacturers. 


Shop Councils 


ast April the iron workers of Furin started a fight for 
op councils”’ and went on a strike which became gen- 
1 throughout Piedmont. 
hese shop councils did not long survive. They were 
y@misively routed by the Manufacturers’ League of Turin 
(@mich determined to resist them to the bitter end, requiring 
Hits members to give heavy money bond not to surrender. 
(he idea of the “shop council” came from the group of 
amunists supporting L’Ordine Nuovo, The New Order, 
M9) Italian Socialist weekly which Lenin has recognized as 
st? orthodox representative of Communism in Italy. These 
Wn wanted to create some proletarian organization in Italy 
Wcorrespond exactly to the Russian Soviet. ‘They hit on the 
iside- shop committee’ (commissione interna) to be ap- 
Pnted in all factories “by all the workers, organized or 
=.’ In this institution they saw the germ of a new poli- 
system. The ‘ " shop-council ”, an outgrowth of the 
aside- shop committee” (commissione interna) to be ap- 
“@reme Left—in opposition to the existing federations, or 
Madicates, organized not shop by shop but trade by trade. 
lis opposition led to a distinct coolness between the par- 
ans of the new groups and the old federations, a coolness 
at was not the least effective cause of the failure of the 
‘ike, which was started by the Communists but then passed 
er to the’ General Federation to save. 


The Second Phase 


he strike for the “shop councils ” 
‘fige of the unrest in the metal industries. 
*nt of August-September was the second. 
The recent upheaval started over purely economic dif- 
Hrences; and it found the manufacturers flushed with their 
Sumph over the “councils’” and confident of a second easy 
®2tory. They knew the workers had spent all their money, 
ad were still quarreling over theory. A strike could soon 


was the preliminary 
The great move- 
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be broken. They felt sure, if not of the support, at least of 
the neutrality of the government, which would protect their 
plants from violence. 

But the workers also knew they were not in a position to 
strike. So, on meeting a flat refusal to increase pay by a 
single centime, they decided on “ obstructionism”, a device 
for suspending production without suspending wages. 

This was a knockout blow to the manufacturers. A few 
days’ trial in the factories showed that ‘the white strike ” 
was effective. The plants were running at a total loss. Sud- 
denly, without warning, and breaking a pledge to the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Romeo factories in Milan closed 
their doors and posted a military guard. That was the signal 
for action by the workers. To prevent other establishments 
from closing also, the men rushed into them, sent the owners 
home, placed armed. guards about the shops, seized all the 
arms in sight (many of the factories were for war materials), 
threw up wire entanglements to keep off eventual attacks, and, 
to give a political turn to the business, ran up the red flag . 
and the shield of Soviet Russia. 

The movement was not an organized one. It was sponta- 
neous. It was general. ‘The Italian populace has a genius 
for sudden intuition and wild-fire imitation. Not only were 
the iron and steel works seized, but also those for raw mate- 
rials. Connections were established with the railroad men. 
who supplied the necessary coal for running. The movement 
was spreading to the textile factories before the Labor Cham- 
bers got the rank and file under control again. 


Attitude of the Government 


The government’s behaviour during this stage of the con- 
flict has been and still is the subject of sharp controversy. Did 
the ministry have a definite plan in mind from the very be- 
ginning, or did it simply adopt a policy of “ laissez-faire ” 
with no idea of what was going to happen and just to sidestep 
one more annoyance? 

Data is lacking for a positive answer to this ques I 
can only outline the two arguments. 

Many claim that the government first said ‘‘ Go heed ze 
to the manufacturers, then deserted them when the massed 
rush of the workers assumed irresistible proportions. Holders 
of this view find it incredible that Mr. Agnelli, an old friend 
of Mr. Giolitti, should have allowed the Turin Manufactu- 
rers’ League to start open war with the workers without some 
assurance of government support. 
word “treason” is being very generally bandied about. 

Friends of the government, on the other hand, look back 
to 1903 when Giolitti, in a crisis quite as grave, was keen 
enough to sense the need of the moment, blocked reaction, 
recognized the right to strike, and threw government support 
to that comprehensive program for the redemption .of the 
Italian working man which has materially increased the lat- 
ter’s prosperity, without shaking the foundations of Italian 
institutions. ‘‘ Giolitti is repeating,” say his friends. For 
them he has given a second demonstration of profound his- 
toric perception, solving a second great problem without so- 
cial disintegration. 

At any rate, Giolitti’s solution is now generally known; 
subjection of the employers in factories to control by the 
workers. 

But what is behind this action of the government? Is 
there a protectionist or banking intrigue working behind the 
scenes somewhere ? 

Again there are contradictory reports. I personally have no 
sensational revelations to make public. But, in a subsequent 
article, I shall outline the arguments pro and con, and show 
the elements involved in the situation. 


In industrial circles the . 


T IS alleged that a Turkish Sultan once thought that his 

vizier was not suffering from any undue modesty. So, 

stripping him of decorations and office, he dispatched him 
-~~ to the slave market in which he speedily found his level, 
and was sold at a figure that did little to stimulate his pride. 
Thus a college professor, condemned by the crowding of 
steamers and the laws of the United States to cross the ocean 
in the steerage and to enter this land of liberty through Ellis 
Island had no kind of difficulty in associating with a horde 
_ of immigrants on terms of absolute equality. 


It is not much of the “ riff-raff of Europe ” that can cross 
- the Atlantic today. It is no laughing matter to pay in the de- 
 preciated currencies of Europe both the steamship fare and 
_ the American charges for looking at passports and for en- 
"trance to the United States. It is certainly on the whole the 
very cream of the working classes that is seeking to exchange 
the environment of Europe for that of the New World. 
- Many are returning hither after making the discovery that 
post-bellum conditions at home are not better than before the 
war, but in many respects’ much worse. Nearly all seemed 
- to be tolerably well informed as to American conditions and 
to have friends already in this land. The majority who came 
on the Celtic were English or Irish or Scandinavian, with only 
‘a minority of Latin, Hebrew and Slav. 
It was more interesting than satisfactory to notice the ex- 
_ treme personal animosity that existed in so many cases between 
_ the Irish and the English; for among the more educated of 
_ the two races even at present this can hardly be said to exist. 
If one may judge rather from samples than statistics, that is 
from many of those with whom I happened to converse, a con- 
_ siderable proportion of this new immigration is bound for the 
- Far West, intending to settle in such states as California and 
_ Arizona. Almost all of them seemed to have definite plans. 
- I met none of the Micawber type. In addition to good wages 
_ the relative social equality of America and the possibility of 
associating with employers on more or less equal terms, con- 
“stitute a considerable attraction, for the breaking down of the 
old class barriers in Europe by war has by no means gone so 
_ far as was at one time hoped. But on this particular boat un- 
skilled labor was apparently quite slenderly represented. It 
_ is more than possible that cold statistics might give a quite dif- 
_ ferent impression from that obtained from personal intercourse 
with individuals. 

Very late one night the steamer arrived in the harbor and 
we were all given breakfast at six. Then the news filtered 
through that Ellis Island was absolutely jammed and that the 
hour of our delivery could not even be foreseen. ‘This was a 
ssevere blow to those whose relatives had come from the in- 

‘terior. There were heart-rending stories, many probably 
_ founded on fact, of how husbands had crossed the Rockies 
and Appalachians to meet their wives and yet for days could 
not get a sight of them. The view of the first and second 
class passengers streaming off after a perfunctory examination 
Was trying, particularly when it was known that two first 
class passengers had just been arrested on the boat for ex- 
traditable crimes. Those who were looking at the sky-scrapers 
of New York! for the first time made rather obvious pleas- 
antries about the land of the “ very free’, but those who had 
been here before were more restrained. 
policemen on the dock remarked to friends on board that sim- 
ilar restrictions at Liverpool would produce a riot in the 
streets of the city before the authorities could possibly. stop it. 
If that is so it is well that the new arrivals should so early get 
the American point of view. 

It was generally believed, and it is rather to be hoped it 
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~ Ellis Island. 


Arriving as an Immigrant 


One of the Irish . 


was true, that the government had detectives on board to 


ter opinion of their fitness to live in America than could be 
gained by a string of questions. I heard a Scotch woman, of 
splendid type, sum up her feeling about Ellis Island and the 
cross-examination to which she was subjected: “It is not 
what they do to you; it’s the state they get you into.” J 
three days’ detention on board the steamer, where conditions 
were anything but agreeable, was a trying time to all, Thé 
impossibility of even visiting a post office or telegraph statior 
caused enormous inconvenience, but this trouble was minie 
mized by the courtesy of the ship’s officers and the never fail 
ing willingness of the immigration officials to give what help 
and information they could. ‘The third class stewards were 
with some exceptions, a rough, coarse lot. Sometimes even 
drinking water was short; when passengers contributed Eng: 
lish pennies to the stewards’ collection these were cons 
temptuously thrown into the sea. There seems, on the whole 
to be something wrong with a system which allows first and 
second class to use telephones for a few cents, and condemns 
the steerage to have recourse only to expensive telegrams 
which give far inferior service. f 

When at last the time came and we were taken in hand) 
the voyage to Ellis Island was a perfect miracle of slowness, 
the venerable ark in which the immigrants were towed by @ 
wheezy old tug being contemptuously passed by every ferryboat 
in sight. On arriving it was extremely pleasant to notice thé 
friendliness with which the over-worked officials greeted the: 
new atrivals. We were asked sympathetically about the 
voyage and hopes were expressed that we would like America 
—so far as time permitted greetings were not merely courteous 
but cordial. ‘The atmosphere which Commissioner Howe 
(whose guest I once was on the island) did so much to create 
seems still to pervade the place. It was perfectly ' evident 
that the government has today a staff inadequate for the pres- 
ent volume of immigration, and this involves vexatious and 
irritating delays to those whose right to enter is not in te 
least doubtful, including many who own real estate and hol } 
first papers. It seems incredible that there is no way of estab- 
lishing residence in this country that would save the time i 
the public and officials, by making unnecessary the custom 
of proving the same things, and answering the same questions 
under exactly the same conditions, many times. While the 
treatment of second and third class is as diverse as the poles, 
no difference whatever is made between those who are re- 
turning from visits abroad and those who are arriving for 
the first time. It also seems rather hard on the immigrant 
that, although he has no particular desire to enter via Ellis 
Island, when he is there he must pay some eighty-five cents 
more for a ticket to any interior point than a first class trav- 
eler who is permitted to step straight from the steamer to the 
land. Despite this higher fare and without the slightest re- 
gard for the intelligence of the individual, he has a card pinned 
on to his person. which indicates the railroad on which he is 
booked. The immigrant trains seem to get side-tracked for 
every freighter that goes by. The card business was less try- 
ing to a professor with a certain sense of humor than to sun- 
dry working men, whose dignity was most hopelessly com- 
promised. 

There is no doubt that Ellis Island is greatly dreaded by 
the immigrants and alarming tales were being circulated all 
through the voyage of what would happen when we got there. 
We would be made to feel we were foreigners and herded 
like animals in pens. I have heard complaints of this being 
done within the last few weeks but in our case, after the long 
and weary detention on the steamer, the relative ease and 
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\pidity with which we were passed through the island was 
)/ all a very pleasant surprise. It seems clear that the whole 
“jatter of examining immigrants needs very careful overhaul- 
|g. The extreme difference of treatment meted out to third 
jass passengers from that accorded to those who pay about 
“Srty dollars more is altogether undemocratic. ‘To one re- 
\ ently in Europe it is by no means incredible that Bolshevist 
izents are being sent here with the express purpose of stirring 
)7) trouble, but ¢hey are not traveling third class. I person- 


HE most kaleidoscopic, most thrilling place in the 
United States at this particular moment is Ellis Island 
— the Plymouth Rock for the new Pilgrims who are 
of leaving war-stricken Europe to reach the land of milk 
, pnd plenty, America. At this port from ten to thirteen thou- 
Juand immigrants are arriving each week. Women and chil- 
ren predominate, coming from England and Ireland, from 
Hreece and Armenia, from Czecho-Slovakia and Southern 
aly, and from Roumania and Poland. Some of these women 
Ynd children had gone to their former European homes for 


resent time; but generally speaking, the arrival of these im- 
igrants signifies the reunion of a separated family. In most 
Wastances husbands and fathers living in America have sent 
; or their wives and children; and sons and daughters, de- 
2rmined to make this their future home, have had their par- 
ts and brothers and sisters join them. Unlike the pre-war 
igration, when many immigrants who came to seek their 
ortune here were exploited and unprotected because they were 
: one and friendless in a strange land, this new flood of im- 
Paigration has been vouched for in-advance. For before they 

it nay obtain a visa from the American consul or representative 
n Europe, the prospective immigrants are obliged to present 
edentials from their American relatives testifying that a 

‘itaven in the form of home and friends is awaiting them. 
Then, too, the number of these immigrants would not have 
ppeared enormous before the war, as their arrival and dis- 
(ifiribution would have extended over a longer period of time. 
H)indeed some there are whose steamer tickets we.e purchased in 
R914. 

‘— All have participated in the Great War—and whether 
ictively or passively, spiritually or materially, all have sut- 
‘Mered. If their home was in the zone of fighting, they were 
MPorced to hide in ditches and trenches, with disease as a pos- 
ible companion. Where bombs and bullets missed them, hun- 
r found them, and persecution sought them out. With 
heir homes in ruins, their near ones overtaken by death, their 
(pirit remained unbroken, and their faith in the future un- 
thaken. As soon as war conditions permitted, these daunt- 
"Yess creatures with their babies in their arms and their house- 
iold goods on their backs, began their march to the cities and 
orts where passports and visas could be procured. Warsaw, 
Trieste and Danzig, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Paris felt the 
!@@)ressure of the multitude as they poured into these centers. 
,@iThere were some among them who had tramped their way 
cross the continent from Warsaw to Paris in an effort to 
v@istart life anew. ; 
The wartime regulations requiring passports and visas are 
hot easily or quickly complied with, so that the newly arrived 
™mmigrant, of today will tell you she has been on her way to 
America since the spring of 1920. Obtaining visas from as 
‘ W@many as six consuls not only consumes time but also money. 
ia 2A sixteen-year old Galician girl who recently joined her rela- 
P@tives in the West explained that she first traveled from her 
i nome to Warsaw to apply for her passport. After three 
weeks’ waiting at a hotel, she succeeded in obtaining it, pay- 

ing the usual fee of course. Then she went to the American 
jconsul for a visa. ‘This did not take as long as the passport, 
but she spent another two weeks at the hotel while she applied 
for the rest of the necessary visas. From the American consul 
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sits before the war and were unable to return until the. 


' the equally anxious and frequently destitute mother in Europe. __ 
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ally formed a very high opinion, however, of the officers, who 
worked long hours and were compelled to be at their places 
all Sunday. In my own case-communications from the author- 
ities of Oberlin College had secured rather special treatment, 
but I kept in touch and left the island with hundreds of my 
fellow travelers. With possibly a single exception, I do not 
believe that the tone of American life will be lowered one 
whit from the presence of any whem I met. 
Ian C, HANNAH. 


she went to the Dutch consul; from the Dutch consul to the — 
German consul; from the German consul to the French con- 
sul; then finally back to the Polish officials. More fees and 
more hotel bills. Began the waiting at Rotterdam, for pas- 
sage. So depleted was her fund when she finally arrived in 
New York city that the money which awaited her from her ~ 
western relatives proved a dire necessity. Exorbitant hotel 
and lodging bills, profiteering by the natives of the port cities 
in Europe—a phase of human nature ever ready to assert it- 
self—the necessity for a twelve-day quarantine at some of the 
ports of embarkation to ensure against contagion and disease— 
these also have played their part in the attempt to dishearten 
the prospective Americans. Curiously too, before the war, | 
the immigrant whose relatives were in Europe was in danger 
of being exploited on the American side. Now the situation 
is reversed, and the danger seems to lie on the European side. 
An excited father burst in one day to show a cablegram he 
had just received. He had sent passage money to his fifteen- 
year old daughter for herself and her two little brothers, and 
the cablegram read that the children (whose mother had died — 
during the war) were stranded in a port, their money having 
apparently been taken from them. Ae 
Two women, one with a daughter of ten, the other with 
two younger children, had escaped from Ukraine into'Con- 
stantinople. ‘There they were forced to wait for over six 
months until their husbands in America succeeded in getting 
money to them and they could finally procure passage. The 
little girls learned to speak Turkish, but the lonely mothers 
were not as easily adaptable in a country whose people and 
language was so totally strange, and suffered in consequence. 
In a number of cases the families en transit have been 
forced to divide forces because of this unexpected and un- 
anticipated encroachment into their exchequer, and also be- 
cause passage could not be obtained on the same steamer for — 
the entire family. In one instance, the twenty-year old daugh- 
ter arrived in America to join her father, leaving her mother 
with two younger children in Paris until the father could — 
forward additional money so they might continue their — 
journey. ; . 
And measles, and scarlet fever and diphtheria and all the — 
other child-loving ills have added to the cost of the journey, 
both in anguish and in money. It is not an unusual occur- 
rence to learn that an entire family is held up for months be- 
cause of the illness of one of the children, with the 
anxious father in America sending money and cablegrams to He 
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Yet behold the miracle! ‘‘ How could you stand it?” I 
asked a girl who had told a tale of war; of bombs dropping 
about them; of starvation; of the horrors of pogroms. “ We 
had hope,” she said simply. ‘“‘ Without hope we would have 
died. . . . And see—we are here, my sister and I in America. 
Now we are with our father, we can begin again.” ‘“ We can 
speak a little English,” she added proudly; “we studied for 
three months in Warsaw and in Paris, while we were waiting 
for our passports and the steamer.” 

_ Something of the awe and reverence we feel for the early 
pioneers stirs us as we talk to these newcomers. We marvel 
at their courage} we shudder at the fearsome difficulties which 
they encountered. We timidly appraise ourselves: our bodies 
like theirs may have survived — what about our spirit?” 


be invited for an “au 

a ease silk dress a ie year 1840 with a cap to 
rather an auspicious occasion, when one recalled 
‘now ae same woman had not been in communica- 
sons since 1914. During that period 
aa on a certain grain which, if it was not too old, 
se any serious eruption of the skin, but which did, 
lin was more than a year old, cause severe internal die 
Ell as an external rash.“ So what did you 
en we waited a few days,” 

we ate the same grain again.’ 
ing Polish woman who was on_ her way to her 
e, having just arrived from Vienna, where she 
_ two years before she could continue her travels, 
every bakery to feast her eyes upon the pastries. 
tremendously impressed with her surroundings 
‘home on Essex street and was frank in her state- 
y hought Paris was much cleaner. Nevertheless 
we oned a. Ping and Cee girl. She 
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Ellis hgdnd by ‘lie new 2 deniietraHon 5 is not a virtue 
peculiar to itself. ‘The same limitations have been 
recognized by previous administrations and endured 
but stoically. No deflection of our incoming 


ne nmigration. The wonder is that some of the expert 
o have eee the jaws to work have not wearied long 
It is remarkable that 


seems aot to be confused in his soul, and somehow trans- 


takes more than a colored announcer, however, to make 
s detention room more than a hospitable reception room 
0 most of the involuntary guests there. It is built to accom- 
odate four hundred people at the most, but its quota of 
ters-upon-benches is frequently above a thousand, and their 
tay anywhere from one day to much over two weeks. ~The 
cases for special inquiry are sometimes at the Island for as 
“many months. The sleeping quarters, adequate for fifteen hun- 
dred, have been at times in demand for more than three thou- 
sand immigrants who sometimes sleep standing up before being 
put to bed on the floor. The dining-rooms, with facilities for 
taking care.of eight hundred people, often have to feed three 
‘thousand at one meal. When the crowd is too great to be 
taken care of, the people are not even taken off the barges, 


she smiled be- 


. Fathers. se the pacts who are landing now have 
, what these future citizens have brought to us. 
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ernment soap and then hang them on their beds to dry), the 


o the jaded young ones a little of the cheer of his spirit. ' 


medical examination he being admitted 
ing and writing letters. A twelve-year old gir 
received a letter from her mother written in 
answering it in Russian. A fourteen-year old R 
girl who was perieing to her mother i in ‘French es 


woul ast every holy day oa res fandies a in xe 
the All-High, if I were only with my mother,” she c di 
Little eight-year-old David, who had traveled around the 
world to join his father, a citizen of importance in his Or 
munity, looked up from his Russian book (his library « 
tained books in three languages) and shrugged his shoul 
“ She talks like a child ’—he smiled—“ she has no patie 
It is true that while many of the immigrants are being 
vided for by relatives and friends, there will be “many re 
who must look out for themselves. 
which these pioneers possess—their enterprising spirit wl 
stimulates the incentive for nee Eom, i. e., the cn 


human beings and citizens. Ai } 
important fact that in every case where a wife joins her hus- 
band who is already an American citizen, she is automat 
enfranchised. 


it might be well for us to pause and take peels: ‘We i 


What a 


going to do for them? 
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be are fed coffee and eee there. The aiteditagl i 
toilet rooms, the missing laundry facilities (the women wash 
their babies’ clothes in a wash basin with sample sizes of go 
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stinted, cramping detention quarters are things that God 
His mercy and an appropriating Congress will have to ca 
for. The long, long delays in procedure, with results some 
times no more important than a complete loss of morale 
the waiting immigrant, and sometimes materially tragic in loss 
of wages and suffering and sickness, will be taken care of by © 
the same dispensations when a not more competent force b’ 
a more elastic oné shall be put at the disposal of the comm 
sioner through the medium of an improved Civil Servic 
There are some mechanical improvements under way. Among © 
them, the inspection room, at one time on the second floor to 
whieh the immigrant ascended under heavy luggage and 
babies, is to be on the first floor. The playground at t 
rear of the building, closed to the children during the inter: 
regnum, has been opened again for their use. 

A welcome change is the experiment in social work ventur 
by the federal authorities in their appointment of a woman c 
ordinator of social work. Previously there have been pin- 
pricking troubles between the staff and the “ missionaries 
Too much criticism of the presumably efficient, overwork 
men of the machine is very es "They may have hes 


been grounds for their beliefs that private social orang 
are not always unselfish in their aims. At any rate these sever 
representatives of social organizations are now doubled In 


of 


number, formed into a Committee of ae and put upo 
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Feusand ales coming in during one we 
sngaged with Ellis Island—the specific q 
ing of the immigrant during his enfo 
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re American (oneal a hroad has! Deheeed his Pe - residence in the United States. So far plans 
emigrants when he has warned them that they will © of the grigant are not even on ‘Paper, wie: 
not be admitted into the United States. Most of 
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misery. ‘Calera: Wsede is an er nieis of a 
o an administrative staff whose sympathies are similar ae of eect states oe immigrants of dif ; 
s, but whose training differs. In. addition to this she ties and kinds of skill. Literature in all 1 
sputations of well-wishers and turns them into well- these things will be distributed. ‘Since most of th 
1 with hands full of Americanization tracts are are booked for their destination when a oad He 
ne ‘o make diapers. Societies with funds for printing sioner realizes the necessity of beginning th 
' Constitution are urged to buy shoes against the eign countri€s, and hopes eventually to have 
er that will find our new Pilgrims bare-footed on a cold, ee The matter of So wit 
Ses Rock. pale has Noam a shoe committee — 


oa to the ae ‘ak state ad 3 he 
the war, ee carer at flood tide, in addition worked out. For the time, ‘however, he is very 
question always with us—what immigrant is desirable— _ grossed i in making the Plant itself adequate to. 
ain definite problems took shape. These problems had to upon it. 
with the more even distribution of the new-comers to differ- ‘The: pens now is Ellis ieee. It may be that 
the ee of the i igunigrant a Cae 


rican ways, his faturaleation and oe ee ae in 
ivic affairs. During ebb tide of war we have had time to 
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The Prison as an Asset 
By Spencer Miller, Jr. 


HE report of fhe Price a Committee of ease that the Prison Survey Committee would ha 
New York State, which has just been made pub- the prisons of this state. Coming as it does seven 
lic will be the subject of a comprehensive legisla- 
fj tive program to be presented at the next session mmand 
of hes state legislature. If evident need was the moving cause _ public support to which it is entitled, for it outlines with sc 
of legislative action, the program, as outlined, of turning the completeness a method and a procedure which will fur 
prison department of the state from a liability into an asset central purpose of the rehabilitation of the deliaqueass 
would certainly not fail of favorable action. What distin- prisons of New York State. 

guishes the report as a whole i is the fact that for the first time The original committee consisted of five members: 
the prison problem of a state is approached as an educational Lewisohn, who become its chairman; Mrs. Helen H 

problem. More than half of the report, a volume of some 412 Jenkins, Adelbert Moot, John S, Kennedy and Bishop Gi 
pages, is devoted to vocational and educational training. And whose death occurred last year. To this original number y 
then the thing which is perhaps of equal importance is the posi- added Alexander Hadden, Herbert S. Carpenter, Ep 
tive, human point of view taken. In the words of the com- Kaufman and John J. Munholland: of the New York Sta 
“mittee ‘‘ The main purpose of the committee, in all its investi- Federation of Labor, and George W. Alger, as counsel. T 
_ gations and recommendations, is the creation and development investigation was under the general direction of Joseph Die 
} of incentive to right living.” ‘This positive point of view is Sears and Dr. Arthur D. Dean, professor of vocational trair 
‘emphasized the more when it is pointed out that, throughout ing of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. A number — 
| the entire report, there is hardly a mention of punishment of experts in their different fields assisted im the preparatio 
either as a word or as-a method of prison administration. It of the report. It is a product of wide cooperative effort. 
is a far cry from the prison as a place of punishment to the Unlike the investigating commissions, reports of New Jer- 
* “prison as a center of educational training. Yet it is as such sey and Pennsylvania, the New York report has omitted a his- 
or as a hospital for those who need treatment for mental dis- tory of penal methods in the state upon which to rest the case ; 
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'_ for the program outlined. It is strictly a survey of contem- 
porary conditions in the state prisons of New York with a 
"suggested program for the future. The introductory chapter, 
The State, the Prison, and the Prisoner, is a remarkably lucid 
and accurate word picture of the responsibilities of the super- 
intendent and the wardens of the several prisons of the state 
as they exist today. There are the case histories of a number of 
prisoners, whose names are not mentioned. These serve to 
illustrate the stupidity of the present lack of discrimination in 
the treatment of the offender in the prisons of the state. The 
pages of the report that follow are devoted to the solution of 
the administrative problem of the superintendent and the 
wardens, and to a more intelligent program for classification 
and education of the prisoners, as well as to the general pur- 
pose of bringing order and system out of an inefficiently organ- 
ized department of the state. 


Cooperation with Labor 


Prison Industries—among the most needy of systematic re- 
_organization—are taken up first. The method followed of 
securing the cooperative assistance of the representatives of the 
organized workers of the country engaged in the various trades 
or industries which exist in the prisons of the state, would, of 
itself, warrant the issuance of the report as a standard to be 
followed in future state prison surveys. In addition to thus 
_ relating the workers to the prison problem, the services of 
engineers and others engaged in the direction of industry were 
secured. The statement regarding the antiquated equipment 
‘and the absurdity of the mere pittance—a penny and a half a 
_day—now being paid the prisoners with the resulting inferior 
grade of product and the consequent loss of sales, is the pre- 
lude to a summary of the joint findings and recommendations. 

In analyzing the equipment and the production of the 
- foundry, wood working shop, woolen clothing mill, bed mak- 
ing, broom and basket, shoe, knit, brush, printing, cotton 
cloth making, sheet metal, small wood and lumber shops, 
which represent all the industries in operation at Auburn, Sing 
Sing and Clinton prisons, several definite observations emerge. 
First as to prison labor: The labor turnover is excessively 
high due to transfers from one prison to another, and the fre- 
“quent interruptions to consecutive work within the prisons re- 
sults in much confusion, Over-manning of the shops and re- 
duced production per man is so out of proportion that the en- 
tire production of the foundry last year—the work of forty 

prisoners—could have been done by one man with proper 
equipment in 340 days. Lack of any incentive, monetary or 
otherwise, leads to careless and indifferent work. Second as 
to managerial and supervisory force: It is inadequate, and 
underpaid. No attempt is made to correlate the industrial 
- work with vocational courses, with the result that few men 


Third as to equipment: Much of it is antiquated, and it is in- 
sufficiently protected against accidents. Lack of proper ma- 
‘chine layouts handicaps systematic routing of materials. 
- Duplication in the several prisons of the state of the same or 
similar products limits the market of both prisons. 

Such briefly are the findings of the commitee and the work- 
ers and engineers who assisted in this important part of the 
teport. This is a compelling array of facts that should stimu- 
late the state legislature to action. It will be impossible to take 
refuge behind the plea of economy, as the present system repre- 
sents inexcusable waste and extravagance of materials which 
alone can be remedied by a thorough reorganization. of 
‘methods and by the equipment of the different shops with ma- 
ichines of modern design. The only likelihood of the prisons 
even paying expenses lies in such a step. Such demoralized 
condition of prison industries cannot fail to have an effect upon 
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who leave prison follow the trade they work at inside prison. © 
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prison population, As om emphasized ‘in the report o 
State Prison Commission, 87 per cent of the prisoners of 
state have been previously committed and of the total pri 
population 80 per cent have mastered no skilled trade. 
Survey Committee concludes that ‘‘ the cause of failure 
most of these men’s lives is that they never have learne 
trade.” Under the circumstances, as revealed by this surv 
one might well ask the question how could they learn a tra 

Specific proposals to meet these manifest needs include the 
following suggestions: ; 


1. Physical and mental examination of prisoners to segregate 
the unfit for work best suited to their needs. 
2, Wage payment to mentally and physically fit based upon 
individual ‘effort and efficiency of shop production. “Time off” 
to be earned by demonstrated productive effort. 
3. Appropriate salaries for adequate managerial force to 
come from sales from shops. 


4. Modern equipment. 
5. Business rules to be applied to working hours, and safety 
appliances to be provided. 
6. Vocational courses to supplement shop work. q 
7. Standardization of products of the shops for quality and 
quantity production. 
8. Reorganization of prison department for both the admin- 
istration of the sales, and proper provisions to be made for audits — 
and supplies. / 
With rare discernment the committee has touched one point 
of vital importance, not only in the reform of the prison sys 
tem, but also in the rehabilitation of the prisoner. 4 

In these days when the charge of selfishness and domination 
is made against organized labor, it is not only satisfying but 
reassuring to turn back to the progressive attitude which or 
ganized labor in the State of New York took some three year: 
ago toward the whole prison problem. It is the intent of 
committee, to use its own words, “to match the vision [of 
labor] with a plan.” Those conditions not already fulfilled by 
the state are covered in the report and their practical applica 
tion is outlined with meticulous care. . 

The development of the project method of agricultural in 
struction makes farm work and the farm prison idea which 
has received such a decided impetus these past few years ha 
a new meaning to the prisoner and to the community. 
those assigned to this work the basis of compensation which 
will be discussed more at length in a later paragraph will be 
not unlike that of those men assigned to industry in principle 
at least. : 

In the past the idleness of so much of prison life set at 
naught the purpose of the law which committed a man t 
prison for hard labor and caused a disintegration of the vom 
habits of a prison. Insofar as it exists today it has been met 
with considerable understanding by uniting the number as- 
signed to maintenance work and providing some kind of incen- 
tive for this work. The prison dietary has of late years received 
a good deal of thoughtful attention and its insufficiency is not a 
new story, but the suggestion of the adoption of the cafeteria 
plan so successfully employed at the United States Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth under the command of Lieutenant- 
Commander Osborne, is one which may overcome the com- 
plaint of all institutional service of cold food, and the pro- 
digious food wastes. 

Several weeks ago the governor of the state, laying the cor- 
nerstone of the new classification prison at Sing Sing, said: 


Not only are we laying the cornerstone of a new building but . 
we are adopting an advanced policy in the care of the prisoner. 
I am looking forward to the time when by the policy of the state 
no man will be sentenced in the court room, but he will be ad- 
judged either innocent or guilty, and turned over to a corps of © 
experts or committee to determine the length of time the offender 
should be kept in. - 


In these sentences is suggested the whole intent of the new 
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a et and of the a for the classification prison at Sing 

ing which it is the purpose of this report in large part to inter- 
ret. “he whole plan for the central clearing house where the 
ental and physical status of every prisoner is examined by a 


»iroper treatment or training, is detailed. It is important sim- 
ly to know that the Empire State is turning its attention to 
his program. And in thé whole scheme, Great Meadow 
f where an interesting development of the Honor Sys- 
jem took place some eight years ago, is to become the institu- 
fion for the mental defective. Napanoch, now in the reforma- 
jory group of the state, is suggested as a place for constitution- 
tl psychopathic cases under a program of reorganization of all 
Pforrectional institutions under one head. Similarly Bedford 
aie comes a part of the general scheme as a receiving station 
Hi ‘or women. At the classification prison, also, it is urged that 

Supreme Court justice sit from time to time and hear ap- 
é Ebeals for writs of habeas corpus sworn out by patients com- 
initted to the institution for the criminally insane. 

The chapter on wages is perhaps the most informing pre- 
entation that has yet been written on this important subject. 
t gives not only a basis of compensation for the physically and 
Mmentally fit, but removes the oft repeated criticism that this 
Hmeans more public outlay for the prisons, by tying the whole 
plan up to money actually earned by the prison industries. 
ss his own: maintenance the standard of wages for the 
prisoner is to be that of labor outside in the corresponding in- 
dustry, with the limitation that the total prison shop produc- 
tion compared with outside shop production will determine the 
ale of the wage. In other words, if a prison shop is 75 per 
ent efficient, the wage would be 75 per cent of the free wage. 
'The use of the wage to relieve dependents of the prisoners is a 
practice already followed in some states and one which is no 
MHlonger debatable. A suggestion that the Mutual Welfare 
‘e League extend its function to the shops as a place of wide 
wMiservice under the new plan has already, been anticipated in 
“Mpart by the use of shops as a basis of representation on the 
18 Board of Delegates. That the league would find a new in- 
'terest for its activity would follow logically on the dcevelop- 
iment of a plan of thorough reorganization. It should be re- 
' membered that the function of the league is far wider than a 

19 shop committee in an outside plant; for the life of a prisoner is 
one peculiarly social in its contacts. Raising the prisoner up 
/to a position where the state is liable for the accidents to his 
/person in the course of his employment, looks to quite a new 
| attitude toward the prisoner. The use of token money to 
carry over to the prisoner a sense of his actual earning power 
will help to.reproduce to a normal condition and habit within 
} prison walls. 
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) of revenue, and revenue in the last analysis raises the issue of 
Ai) sales and of the market for prison-made goods. The painstak- 
ing research and findings of the committee that there is a poten- 
tial market of some $20,000,000 cannot fail to stir people to a 
© realization of the fact basis upon which the recommendations, 
# rest. ; 

Significant as are the suggestions of the committee, one can- 
% not but feel a certain renewed belief that real reform must 
) come within the prisoner as one reads the informing letters 
: and comments from the prisoners themselves at both Sing Sing 
“® and Auburn. 

"| Within the one hundred and thirty-odd pages on Vocational 
W ‘Training and Educational Work in Prisons is the real focus 
3 of this report. It is the story of today; it is the suggestion of 
tomorrow. Why do men find themselves in prison, what do 
W) they get out of prison, what may they get out of the prisons as 
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Prison Department in accordance with the best functional 


It is obvious that all discussion of wages rests upon a source . 
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RETARDATION OF 1275 PRISONERS ie 


Showing relation of school failures to prison population vi 


meant by education through production? By tables and charts — 
and the written word are the answers to these questions set Fs 
down. In the chart on the retardation of prisoners here pub- ) 
lished is a striking relation of the school failures to the prison 
population. Merely to point out this fact in such a forceful 
way in no way shifts the responsibility from the schools for 
the failure to provide in many of these cases for a proper 
adjustment of students. It is a statement of fact which fi: 
searches deep down into our whole educational and social 
problem. That “nearly 43 per cent of the prisoners when 
they left school were attending a grade in which were the. 
normal-minded children three or more years younger ” is sug- 
gestive of what may take place if the school and the jan 4 
fail in their larger preventive work. 

The detailed suggestion of relating education to industry, 
to a more complete formation of proper habits during the 
period of training in the prison is so extensive as to prevent 4 
more than a notation here. With a minimum of expenditure, ny 
relatively, there is the possibility of the state developing a sig- — 
nificant and comprehensive change in the whole matter o 
education, i 

In the pages devoted to the ee reorganization be the | 


principles there is much which will aid the legislature in un- 
derstanding the implications in the refashioning of the depart- ef 
ment of a state to meet more nearly the need which it is : 
created to serve. ts 

The study of the Reformatories of the State in the closing” ‘ea 
pages of the report is in no sense comprehensive, but it serves 
to suggest the desire for uniform management if a uniform iM 
policy in correctional matters is to be developed. Likewise, 
in the matter of the women’s prisons, wherein there is the — 
suggested elimination of one institution and the alteration of 
the function of the other, we find the same need for a central i 
board or commission to bring unity to the custodial and cor- 
rective arm of the state. ag 

The task of the committee is but half done. It is not enough 
to list the changes to be made or to enumerate the additions” 2 
needed in the budget to make these recommendations possible. — . 
The other part of the task is the education ’of the public. Tt — a 
is a task of bringing to all the people of the state the fact 
that the expenditure of upward of $400,000 is an investment — : 
in potential citizenship of this commonwealth. Reports too 
frequently find their way into archives of the state library and 
not into the public consciousness of the people of the state. | 
For upon their demand legislative action, must, indest ulti- 
mately rest. 


‘Selling Cooperation at a Top Price | 


ING the past twenty years, New York has witnessed 

he development of a number of so-called “ cooperative ” 
rtment houses. In the majority of these enterprises 
was confined to a small number of tenant-stock- 
IS compared with the total occupants of the building. 
entures were organized, paealy, with several ends in 


t hak exercising contzol over the building i in which one 
e was, of course, the prospect of a profit from the 
p rented, 4 was ‘cenierally vue as an unwise ieee 


ag che equity are more accurately referred to as a 
dlords. Such was typical cooperative ownership 
in New York up to a recent date. 


1e me is familiar with the brief ar of these BrP 


peceitent: ai obstacles in the form of ieee advice 
‘were splaced 4 in the way. ‘These enterprises also. 


criticism on other grounds; they were frequently | 


der the auspices of “ ‘ promotion ’ ’ rather than-“ co- 
i the promoter sometimes taking so much by way 
2 as to acre the cooperators in approximately the same 


= Pcwed with favor; space is now purchased in the 


oO osm its merits. 


, cooperative apartment house building was rated a 
enture. But now, when apartment house building 
usly a dubious venture, cooperative ownership of 

nt houses is to be encouraged, it seems. Why this 

of sentiment ? 
ver was there such a demand for houses. re man who, 


loan ng seeations. real estate interests, adventurous spec- 

uilders and investors. But if it could be so arranged 

th t he could assume the risks surrounding the equity it is 

ous that things would move—all of these interests would 

t me busy. Hence, the schemes of selling multi-family 

ses on the cooperative plan. Under this plan the man who 

2>ds a house can have it; all that is necessary is for him to 

his past and future savings: So, under the pressure of 

essity, building schemes of this sort are launched under the 

handicap of inflated prices of materials and services. So also 

under the pressure of advancing rents, tenants in old structures 

have been prevailed upon to take them over under cooperative 
ownership at inflated prices as regards land and building. 


It would hardly be worth while to call attention to this in- 
teresting shift of sentiment and the handicapping conditions 
under which cooperative apartment houses are being promoted 
were it not for the probability that cooperative enterprise in 
this field will be judged in the future by the results which fol- 
low upon what is now being done. Failure or discontent 
arising out of these ventures is certain to be charged to co- 


When apartment houses were 


operative enterprise as such rather than to the te 
nomic situation which forced it into favor under h 


great as to arrest private enterprise. 


_These enterprises are not fairly to re called “* 


procuring credit, land, haiavials are services or 
property already developed with a view to profit-takir 
reiae land, Saas 


part of a seller or preie 


identical set of circumstances as fond price compe 
rule in the case of individual action. 


We are all familiar with what follows an incre 
mand for credit, land, materials or services—particu 
the market is “ shore® Hence it must appear that 
gain of a cooperator is largely confined to the field 
ment. By becoming a part owner of the property— 
stockholder—his rent may not be raised, it is true; bu 
included in the purchase price of his ownership the e 
of profits taken in the credit transactions and the 
and sale of materials, and in the sale of services—hav 
chased all of these at inflated prices, under a system 
competition, he cannot be very much better off from an 
nomic standpoint and he stands to lose by a oe 
market. 


This is not to be construed as an effort to reat cae 
tive ownership of houses ; quite the contrary. The purpos 
to point out that when it pays anyone to “ promote” or 
“sell ” cooperative ownership it does not follow that it p 
to buy. At the present juncture a cooperator in an ente: 
of this character may fill the gap by assuming the ownershi 


an equity of dubious value—and by providing a market 


materials and services at inflated values. But-in filling 
gap he may act to discredit real cooperative enterprise. 


Cooperative house ownership will amount to little 
than make-believe so long as the area of cooperative eff 
confined to the purchase of land, materials and services { 
a system of ownership which controls the use of credit and 
production of goods in the interest of price. Not until co 
ative enterprise in this field extends its area of operation 
embrace the issuance of credit and the production of 
terials will be advantages of cooperation amount to much 
than zero. FRepDeErRIcK L. ACKERM: 


ance, it announces the church as the place of igatla ; 
When the young people of the town plan a social, they 
it in the church and usually hold it there. The most pop’ 
kind of wedding in Geraldine is a church wedding. 


The church in which all these events occur is. Geral 
own—a community church in name and nature. O 
church roll only about 150 persons, representing eight denon 
nations and many who claim no denomination, are liste 
the actual participating membership is at least 525 wh 
me official count of the town’s inhabitants. For memb 
the Catholic church, too, Eneperat in the many activi 


a 


‘ound designated by proud citizens as 
* The “site of our new church.” ‘There 
had been no religious ministration for 
#1 year and only spasmodic services be- 
ore that time. A group of growing 
oys complained that the town was 
. ilead. A similar group of girls won- 
, Bedered what the city they read about in 
@theap romance and yellow fiction was 
ike and half resolved to try to find out. 
en tired after a day of strenuous 
ork had no healthful, relaxation. 
Nomen sighed vainly for the intellectual 
id cultural fleshpots of the East. 
Then came Mr. Spaulding. A sur- 
ey of community religious preferences 
ed him to conclude that a community 
hurch would be welcomed. He organ- 
zed a church board, obtained from the 
state land board an entire block of land 
entrally located and erected the bunga- 
low building which has since meant so 
much in the life of Geraldine. The citi- 
ens of the town and community were 
ithen apprised of the church’s intention 
ito have as its creed “‘service rather than 
S} doctrine” and as its aim “service to the 
entire community by ministering to the 
‘physical, social and spiritual needs.” Ac- 
ivities for all ages and occupations of 
oth town and country were planned, 
idepending for support upon freewill~of- 
\ferings. : 
It was then that Geraldine started to 
go to church. .Now church going is a 
“@icommunity habit. The town is typical 
‘of the western isolated variety which 


| When the pastor of the community church, Walter B. 
ipaulding, arrived in Geraldine in 1916, he found a typ- 
al western rural town with church equipment consist- 
1g of a two-room parsonage and a partly paid for plot of 


either must provide its own social life or go. without. Good 
rops for two or three successive years had increased the ready 
money supply and given Geraldine residents a breathing space 


i 


THE NEW. VILLAGE 
CHURCH 


’ , 
ae elevations of village churches 

illustrated on this page (from an 
article by Prof. Paul L. Vogt in the 
Christian Advocate) at first strike one 
as a curious deviation from what one 
is accustomed to see; there is reason 
to believe that soon they will be quite 
common. For the movement for so- 
cializing the church in the small com- 
mun and making it the. center of 
many activities not only spreads rap- 
idly but also increasingly finds its 
architectural expression. 

The first example is of a proposed 
church at Lovington, Ill. Here the 
plan provides for auditorium, choir 
and organ in the large section on 


- the right and also for three school 


rooms on the first floor. (Whoever in- 
vented the appalling plan. of holding 
Sunday school in dingy cellars?), a 
women’s social room, above, an enter- 
tainment and social hall seating 350, 
or 150 at tables, also to be used as a 
gymnasium, and two more club and 
class rooms. 

The second plan, for a _ small 
wooden church, adds to it a social 
hall, available also for Sunday school, 
of almost equal size. 

The third, also for a wooden church, 
shows a similar combination in L 
shape, with a small extension on the 
right to house the pastor’s study. All 
three designs, by different architects, 
are of charming simplicity. 


in which to think and to hunger for better things in life. 

The church began at once to give them some of these. 
The restless boys were organized into boy scout troops. 
The discontented girls were easily interested in camp fire 
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activities. A dramatic association pro- 
vided jolly rehearsals and home talent 
plays. A community chorus gave weekly 
concerts. The Geraldine Athletic Asso- 
ciation came into existence. The church 


{ 


It bought its own picture machine and ~ 
now runs the only picture show in — 
town. Illustrated lectures upon topics 
of interest to farmer and business man 
alike vary the week’s events which keep 
the church open every day. Among the ~ 
public health measures which the church 
is aiding are instruction in care and ~ 
feeding of infants through “better ~ 
babies” contests and mothers’ meetings 
and lectures on health and sex hygiene. 
The promotion of farmers’ institutes and 
good road organizations and the encour- 
agement of diversified farming are a few 
of the ways the church is reaching the 
farmer. So far, work along this line is 
done by the pastor, aided by volunteers, 
but as soon as Geraldine recovers from 
the financial depression of recent crop 
failures due to droughts, it is hoped that 
a regular assistant to the pastor can be 
obtained and perhaps a trained nurse. 
Plans are drawn for a community 


- 


rest rooms for country mothers and — 
space for meetings and social gatherings. — 

The enlarged program, leaders reported 
to surveyors for the Town and Coun- — 


a 


try Survey, now making a social, eco- a 
nomic and religious survey of the United States, is to include : 


(G2 


oe 


Teaching Ciizenship 


its C peboreilien ind aes among voters 
Bulletins have. recently been issued on this 
a two of them, the universities of Minnesota 
3 A large part of the Minnesota paca: 


Pan tadeliniktratlon 6 ceveniaient. the cGy 


is clear and precise and should ensure a wide 
use by clubs and classes. Professor David Y. 


to references and presents a syllabus of studies 
) main lines of government in operation and the 
Vv One cannot help feeling that both 

r their most fruitful use, require the services 
instructors who can. clothe their somewhat 


c Eyes pian pee attempts to Casaae in 
rm of handbooks a sound education in citizenship with- 
e 2 d of oral instruction have, on the pols, remained 


chisement of thousands’ of women ‘just prior to 
itial and state elections has pradueed a oe of 


nal raining for Cee (20 cents each). The 


d adc the necessity of understanding funda- 

‘ts and principles underlying contemporary public 
before these can effectively be grappled with. 
icipal Reference Library of New York city has 


enship giving a large list of motion pictures suitable for 

ation. New York is the first city to have intro- 
he moving picture as a permanent part of public school 
en but so far Sere and 2a Seah are the only 


“to PF Congucr, 
iven out of doors), Hauptmann’s Sunken Bell, 
Passes, A Doll’s House, Pillars of Society, The 
of Heart’s Desire, Monna Vanna, Romeo and 
t, Samson and Delilah, have been produced by and 
a small Colorado community, Salida, under the in- 
ration of a doctor’s wife, Mrs. Frank M. Cochems. 
story of her work, when told before the recent community 
service conference of the National Federation of Women’s 
~ Clubs at Des Moines, made a deep impression. Graduated 
_ from the University of Chicago, ten years ago, and accustomed 
to an artistic environment, Mrs. Cochems might have spent the 
__ rest of her life, in the little town of four thousand inhabitants 


misfortune. Instead, she conceived the idea of sharing her 
talents with her neighbors and encouraging them to share 


; extension Hepat tent ib our state universities have 


and the various functions of government, Its 


the University of Arkansas, likewise has limited | 


: community service spirit as carried out by people 


a special report by Ina Clement on Visualizing 


Coa de haa As You Like 


_ where her husband operated a private hospital, lamenting her. 


Salida all her life except for one trip to Denver, two 


say that the dramatic work of the woman’s club— 


‘formers. 


‘munity will see that it is good and will adopt it.” 


but proceed from her inmost soul. 


"prices, ‘sing their own washing all during the’ ane 


ner, 
| Ve i More ‘i ts Woe The New Conon of 


Neither exhibits nor lectures would be the right wor 


his audience rather than talking at it or merely ‘settil 


majority: of he ily is Salida hee p 
actors or singers except those of smal] traveling 
which occasionally come to the town. The woman 
the part of Marguerite in Faust, for instance, has 


miles away, and she was a huge success. es 
Musicians and literary persons who have: been 


throughout the summer months—is by far the la: 
in oe this re is capa d cit 


(ee eaat could be more aptly coals She eacna 
Are of community work. She said: “I dislike wu 
If you have a truth that you wish to impre s u n 
munity, the thing to do is to live that truth so r 


a banality, but when you see the woman and hear her talk, 
realize that these are not mere platitudes: of an acquired so 


The women of the club, certainly, must have been aS] 
with real bur epaed When grand oper came to 


the money. ‘Those who participated in the work ar 
modest, and. their achievement was discovered, as i 
accident. | re oe demand no rape writes. 


Pen eleg Mrs. Gnas decane any ever 
“ She is a striking example,” writes a social worker, 


organization, funds for overhead expenses or much 
thing except personality and brains.” 


Better Homes Demonstration: 
OX can hardly travel in the Middle West thes 

without hearing some enthusiastic comment on th 
ter Homes Institute of the Art Institute of Chicago ane 
demonstrations by Ross Crane, the head of its extensi 
partment, the man who “paints pictures with furnit 


apparently Mr, Crane’s method consists in doing things 


amples before it. He goes around from city to city ) 
ton of equipment, consisting of a score of paintings, c 
sible three-wall room, movable windows, doorways and 
place, draperies and hangings. Then in the town visi 
borrows furniture, rugs, lamps and the smaller furnis 
and for five days, with two sessions a day, holds a pract 
demonstration on home furnishing, with occasional ‘excursi¢ 
into such subjects as house planning, planning the 
grounds and improving the city as a whole. He will p 
a hideous ornamental vase, perhaps one that has been co 
ous in the window of a local dealer, and place.it on the m 
piece of an otherwise perfectly harmonious room, lea 
to his audience to find out what is wrong with it; or aga 
will use furniture, each piece excellent of its kind but b 
ing together about as well as an assortment of cactus 
Scotch heather in a small garden bed, leading his au 
to discover for itself why the room does not look comfo 
The emphasis always lies on the use of simple and inexpe 
rather than ostentatious pieces and materials. A lectur 
voted to the overcrowded room still further brings ho 
need for simplification to attain both Meanie and co 


| : 
| a Ar. Crane’s popularity has been such that he with his as- 
(pants has been unable to cope with the demand for his serv- 
ipa}, and another team has lately been sent out. The Better 
. fumes Institute was inaugurated a little over three years ago. 
“Mice then, about seventy-five cities and towns have been vis- 
Wl, extending from Texas to Detroit and from Winnipeg to 
Htle Rock. Several towns have been visited twice. In some 
jes state fairs. arranged for the institute to be held as an 
plitional attraction and various national and local organiza- 
$ are always trying to secure it in furtherance of their 
| educational aims. As a rule, the institute is held under 
auspices of a citizens’ association, a commercial club, an 
wn your home” organization or a newspaper. Sometimes 
mission is charged, but not always. Some of the most en- 
| Misiastic students of better home furnishing have been school 
Hldren of the higher grades. While primarily directed 
ard the improvement of the individual home, the institute 
not fail to have a more far-reaching effect on town im- 
ovement — even if it did not expressly include a lecture 
a “how to make your town the best town in the state.” 
M@itely a dress demonstrator, Evelyn Hansen, of the State 
‘iMrmal School of Eau Claire, Wis., has been added to the 
“ “ to make opinion for simple, good taste in women’s 
2e>thes. 
i The Art Institute of Chicago, which, of course, makes no 
na ancial profit from this department, is to be congratulated 
a being the first institution of its kind to devote its artistic 
iad organizing resources to so democratic an excursion into 
#2 lives of humble citizens and to help them in this simple 
| May to get more pleasure from their home surroundings. 
‘ere is a letter from the director of the aft gallery at Mem- 
fis, Tenn., which is typical of many others seen: 


) Mr. Crane found our city comparatively asleep in art. With 
e exception of a few art lovers, we had no special interest in 
. And while the gallery has made some impression and our 
attendance is above that of the average small’ museum, our 
people were dreaming of art as something in the skies, to be 
Jlooked at from a distance. We feel Mr. Crane at least has 
brought art to earth and to our people, giving them an idea of 
whow to build, decorate and beautify a house, garden, etc., and 
@establishing the place of art in the building of a city. 


Community Service 


OMMUNITY SERVICE of Chicago has calculated 
Athat the population of that city, of fourteen years of age 
id over, disposes of over nineteen million leisure hours every 
. Within less than a year of existence, it has been able 
| point out at least the vast possibilities of diverting much of 
is time from socially wasteful to desirable uses by the de- 
‘lopment of existing social provision and the organization of 
te. A pamphlet by James E. Rogers, of the national Com- 
junity. Service, Inc., on the basis of the statement that a 
ty of 125,000 population, under present normal conditions, 
is each day a million free hours of leisure to dispose of, 
uiries to what extent these hours represent community as- 
ts and to what extent community liabilities. He has no 
culty in proving that the waste of time is among the most 
odigious wastes even in this country of prodigality. It is 
re that “makes or breaks” the individual. The closing 
the saloon, where much of that waste took place, has not 
en followed by a wiser economy of free time. Delinquency 
id immorality still come from the leisure time period. Lone- 
ness and not overwork still is the main source of misused 
lergies. 

Mr. Rogers: tells how Community Service, under many 
fferent circumstances, is endeavoring to tie up unused re- 
Purces with the leisure time of the people. And the curious 
‘read that goes through the various examples given is that in 
early every case the men, women, youths and girls. helped to 
se their spare time to better advantage find the satisfaction 
"f their desire for self-expression and happiness in some form 
| if service. Here we read of a group of industrial workers 
¥ leveling a 
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“KINDLY SILENCE WHEN THEY BAWL” 


I N preparation for a new anti-noise campaign, health commis-— 


sioner Royal S. Copeland, of New York, has made a survey of 
street noises showing the need for new zoning regulations exclud- 
ing certain industries from residential neighborhoods, for a stronger 


enforcement of existing ordinances and for a vigorous public 


education in general. He mentions the all-night rattling of dishes in 


restaurants as one of the greatest scurces of complaint in certanm 


neighborhoods, while quite unnecessary bawling by street vendors 
and the racket of automobiles in bad repair come a close second and 


third. The above drawing, entiiled A Manhattan Midsummer 
Night's Scream, from the New Vork Times, illustrates another 
prolific cause of restless nights. So far no practical proposal seems 
to have been evolved to protect the citizen against neighborly 

ebullitions of jazz. : 


munity club. In a certain neighborhood of San Francisco the 


joint efforts of the people converted some old stores and houses 
into a social center. In Oakland, and elsewhere, they give of ~~ 


their money and labor to build soldiers’ clubs. In Memphis, 


when there was no money in the local budget for a com- ~ 
munity information house, local labor made such a house pos- — 


sible. Forms of organization may have changed since the 


war-time days of enthusiasm, but the spirit has largely re- i 


mained, The old idea of leisure time organization as some- 
thing provided by one set of people for another is rapidly giv- 
ing way to a new conception of the project, as expressed in the 
Philadelphia slogan: ‘‘ Everybody Neighbors.” 


Our Election Tip 


4B HE Printer’s Devil says: “With Cox wanting to carry 
=. on an international trade in white slaves, with Debs want- 
ing to bring Lenin to rule the White House, with Christen- 
sen wanting Typographical No. 6 to merge with the Amal- 
gamated Corntassles of New Mexico; with Harding — good- 
ness knows what he wants—I am going to cross out the names 
of the whole lot of them and say ‘yes’ on that better roads 


baseball field, there of men constructing a com-bond proposition.” 


‘month ago remarked: 


‘mate one. 
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The Challenge to Social Workers 


HERE comes a time, we are told, in the life of every 

thinking man, when for his own satisfaction, an inven- 

tory of the reasons for his existence becomes imperative. 
Is not, for social workers, such a time at hand? Are we not 
confronted with a situation which demands exactly that frank 
inventory and a consciously re-directed program? ‘The facts 
speak for themselves—four essentially practical circumstances 
are bringing us face to face with fundamental issues. 

Every social organization is today having difficulty i in secur- 
ing the experienced and trained workers which it needs, and 
new recruits as well. This is true not only of women, whose 
preponderance in social work has feminized the social worker 
pronoun, but it is more true than ever before of men. Not 
long ago one of our leaders stated that the recruiting of three 
good men to social work would be worth $10,000. It would 
not seem an overly high estimate. The New York School 
of Social Work with an unusually large endowment, grad- 
uated during the eight years 1912-1919, according to its an- 
nual reports, exactly seventeen men—not all of whom are 
now in social work. Social work is not making an adequate 
appeal to the new groups of men in particular, who are leav- 
ing our colleges each year. And while that is less true of 
college women, yet with the competition that is coming from 
the broadening of women’s commercial and professional op- 
portunities, we may expect and actually are experiencing a 
shortage here. 

Dr. A. J. Todd, of Minneapolis, made an invaluable contri- 
bution when he recently showed how social agencies in seven- 


teen large cities hada turnover of 144 percent, intwelve smaller 


cities an average of 98 per cent. Even for semi-skilled workers 
in industry this is bad enough. A recent study of plants in New 
York city employing mainly that class of labor, made by the 
industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Association, showed the 
average rate of replacement to be 125 per cent, and the cap- 
tion heading the report states this fact as an indication of 
unrest. If 125 per cent indicates unrest and unnecessary cost 
in industry, with its business fluctuation, seasonal trades, 
casual employment, what shall we say of social organizations, 
with anes eively permanent, skilled, salaried and executive 
people? 

And actually what is the attitude of social workers them- 
selves toward the present situation? The other day a woman 
who for ten years has been identified with the social worker 
group in New York city said: ‘“‘I don’t consider myself a 
social worker any more. I’m simply doing a job. The name 
doesn’t mean anything to me, nor do I think it does to ninety- 
nine per cent of the people who are willing to have it applied 
to them.” A social worker from Boston not more than a 
“Where are we going? I don’t know. 
It seems as if we needed vision and courage and hadn’t it; 
as if social work must have a future—but what?” 

Such testimony is too specific and personal to be ignored. 
Particularly among the younger group, there is an uneasi- 
ness, a questioning of accepted premises, an uncertainty of 
future interest. Above all there is a demand for the recog- 
nition of the social worker’s function as a definite and legiti- 
The census classification which includes social 
workers in the semi-professional group along with hypnotists, 
spiritualists and fortune tellers, is no longer a laughing matter. 

And this brings us to the final condition which is-forcing 
self inventory. Where in the eyes of the public do social 
workers stand? In individual instances as individuals, very 
high indeed. As a class or a profession, candor forces us to 
admit quite the opposite; now sentimentalists, now reformers, 
now philanthropists, radicals or what not—never the experts 
in scientific social progress. 


‘original social workers. 
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This then is the situation before us which demands a) 
lective inventory of a most thorough and searching charae 
and an answer from social workers themselves. 

The last ten, even the last five years have marked a 
most revolutionary change in our conception of the gs 
workers’ field. ‘The youngest of us can remember when 
National Conference of Social Work was the National ¢ 
ference of Charities and Correction; when the New 
School of Social Work was the New York School of Phi 
thropy. This change has come about fundamentally, bee 
during the past twenty-five years there has arisen the vi 
of a science of society to which sociologists, psycholog 
economists, and political theorists have made notewo 
scientific and philosophical contributions. The social scief 
in embryo though they are, have come and come to stay; 4 
tions to their content are being made rapidly; specializg 
is going apace. ; 

Inevitably this conception has its. reaction on practical & 
work. If there are fundamental social laws, their utilizat 
and modification is the task of applied science and art. $6 
betterment becomes scientific, constructive, rather than é 
tional and “ charitable.” 

Practically, however, the application of the scientific sp 
to social work has been subject to several limitations. 
or fifteen. years ago social work consisted mainly of fr 
work, protective and institutional work, and what went un 
the heading of social reform, including any program for 
social millennium. And to these groups the term 
worker has pretty largely stuck. Whole groups that] 
directly concerned with applying and developing the soe 
agencies do not consider themselves social workers at | 
Take for example those in the field of government, the) 
perts in research and administration, the very considera 
number of specialists in social and economic research its¢ 
the increasing coterie of industrial experts and managers ¥ 
are concerned primarily with human relationships in ind 
try. Social work is yet to have an adequate definition. 
seems obvious, however, that the activity which such grol 
represent, is not only concerned with the better adjustmeé 
of the individual to his environment, but that in so far 
they are scientific in their approach, their sciences are ¢ 
social sciences. 


The explanation for this failure to include those off 
groups is probably three-fold. First, that as indicated, t 
in charity, children’s health and pimpasende fields were 
Second, a.not unnatural prej 
on the part of the newer entrants toward the older ath 
sphere of philanthropy and sentimentality which clung to” 
philosophy of these groups. ‘Third, the total lack of cont 
to the term social worker itself. These last two are of Di 
ticular importance because they constitute a partial expla 
tion of the unrest which exists among those who do call the 
selves social workers. For it must be frankly admitted th 
many social organizations have ‘not recognized the impli 
tion of the scientific spirit. 


Of greater importance however is the lack of satisfacti 
with the term social worker. . In it is implied that for 1 
person entering a particular field of social activity, there he 
been no well understood requirements of training and equ 
ment, no standardized methods for him to follow, no fu 
of information regarded as essential; only the will to ser 
and too-often at an inadequate salary. With it there I 
been a haziness as to what was and what was not social wo: 
and a perpetual query as to the professional status of 
social worker. Neither of these questions has yet been a 
quately answered. Perhaps they cannot yet be. But the f2 
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|__Red Cross 
| Home Service 


the willing and trastworthy 
friend of service mer_, 


| ) @ civilians and their families 
fh: icinghandswithothers 


‘to makecommunities safer, 


F : | healthier and:happier « 


NE of the vital 


purposes for 

which the American Red Cross is 
claiming a larger membership and 
more ample support in its 1920 Roll 
Call—November — to December — is 
the continuation and expansion of sev- 


eral of its overseas activities. “This 
may come as a surprise to many who 
have thought that the A. R. C. had 
practically closed down in Europe and 
‘was “no longer wanted” by the peoples 
over there. 
the European Commission, seen last 
week in New York where he is for a 
short visit of consultation, said the 
organization had not considered that 
its job of looking after the refugees 
from the devastated areas of France 
and Belgium was completed until these 
were cated for by their home com- 
munes. The local committees, organ- 
ized in nearly four thousand villages 
and communes, still are working with 
the advice of. regional Red Cross dele- 
gates, though entirely responsible for 
the work themselves, and do not feel 
that the A. R. C. has either shirked 
its responsibility or that it has out- 
stayed its welcome. More important 
than the use of the Red Cross supplies, 
amounting to about 250 million francs’ 
worth of material, was the spirit of 
service and cooperative organization 
which, largely through the influence 
of the A. R. C., had become a per- 
manent benefit to France. Other re- 
lief agencies doing intensive pieces of 
social work and doing them well, had 
been encouraged to stay on. But for 


Colonel Olds, director of: 
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wholesale operations, the time had 
gone by. American standards of social 
work, said Colonel Olds, have made a 
profound impression throughout France. 
Those Americans who only visit Paris 
and do not know what is going on in 
the smaller towns can have no idea, 
he said, how in these last two years 
the American example has revolution- 
ized public health, child welfare and 
other branches of social care, and how 
generous a tribute is paid to the 
AR. GC; 


T is fuurther east, however, Col. 

Olds believes, that continuation and 
development of the task undertaken by 
the A. R. C. is a responsibility that 
the American people cannot shirk. In 
Poland, the A. R. C. has been and still 
is one of the main factors making for 
social stability. Here the continuation 
of war has made it impossible so far to 
divert energy from the primary work 
of emergency relief of refugees and 
destitutes to more enduring forms of 
service. With crops partially de- 
stroyed and a transportation system 
devoted almost exclusively to military 
purposes, the resources of the Red 
Cross must during the coming winter 
still be poured into first aid to the 
suffering. 


ET it is the plight of the children 
throughout central and_ eastern 
Europe that furnishes the A. R. C. with 


1920 


the first call for continued activity. 
Hundreds of thousands of them have 
never known real home life; clothed 
in rags, under size, permanently in- 
jured by disease, they still lead the 


lives of refugees. In the Carpathian 
mountains some five thousand children 
at one time were found roaming the 
wilds, existing like savages, dying off 
at an appalling rate. These are not 
stories of yesterday, but conditions as 
they exist today. Possibly as many as 
five of an estimated eleven million 
war orphans (including those of 
European Russia) need everything that 
money and social service can provide. 
Even where they are helped by their 
own governments, the provision made 
is often of the most primitive sort; these 
children are herded in barracks which 
no American would recognize as 
orphan institutions; their ailments are 
insufficiently attended to; they are not 
even clean. The feeding of school 
children, effective as it is in keeping 
millions of children alive, is merely the 
beginning of the care that is necessary. 
Help for them must come from the 
outside, since the countries where the 
evil is greatest are still almost com- 
pletely disorganized. 


Ae compared with the program of 
expenditures of $31,500,000 in 
foreign relief during the fiscal year 
commencing July, 1920, the total for 
relief in the United States is $14,900,000 
while management, the additional item 
in the budget, amounts to $1,800,000. 


takes his definite vocational training. "These fundamental 
and abstract sciences are rigidly prescribed: as part of his pro- 


ertheless, remains that it is because the social worker is 
‘1 a worker and not a technologist or a social engineer, that 
)n and women are hesitating to accept it as their life work, 
M1 that those who have so accepted it are dissatisfied with 
+ ir status. 

One further point should be noted—the lack of correlation 
ween the various branches of science that should contribute 
® the equipment of the social worker. The doctor must 
1) dy his anatomy, his physiology, before he specializes in sur- 
Vy; the engineer his physics and chemistry before he under- 


fessional course. Such is not the case with social work—in_ 
fact there has yet to be a synthetic conception which will 
properly relate the more fundamental sciences of sociology, 
economics and politics to the applied sciences and courses in 
technique and practice. 

_ But this is of the future. Practical social workers are rais- 
ing these two questions. Is there any indication that social 
progress can be scientifically directed? And is there, in the 
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various fields of social endeavor, a profession in the making? 
on On the answer to these questions depends the future of social 
; work and the social worker. The optimist in answering 
them may quite justifiably cite the following points: 


Those engaged in social activity have on the whole certain 
characteristics in common. First, an interest in what Ward 
calls “the socialization of achievement” or social improvement, 
and the facts concerned with it, rather than. in commerce and 
economic gain. Second, an appreciation of the importance and 
significance of human relationship. Third, intellectual honesty 
a desire to see and know the truth, a quality which in itself 
is perhaps the most fundamental requisite to social progress. 

There exists already a common body of general social knowl- 
edge which is necessary to almost any field of social work. 
Without the facts about government, immigration, labor prob- 
lems, poverty, social hygiene, family life, population, even the 

~most specialized worker would be poorly equipped. ; 

We have seen increasing specialization within the social field 
come as a direct result of this increased accumulation of social 
information. : 
tional guidance, industrial counseling, to cite but a few, are the 
results of an increased stock of information about the social prob- 
lems with which they are concerned. In exactly the same way 
have discoveries in the material sciences created new and spec- 
ialized vocations. } 

In some of the more clearly defined special fields, fairly stand- 
ardized technique and method have developed. Family social 
work is of course the outstanding example. Other groups have 
made a beginning and wherever similar work is being under- 
taken, method and procedure constitute a common problem in 
which those engaged are commonly interested. : j 

A very considerable amount of scientific research is being 
undertaken in almost every field of social interest. Most of this, 
it is true, is concerned with the discovery of social facts which 
may in turn aid in the formulaton of social laws. But an in- 
creasingly large amount is aimed at the determination of method 
and .procedure which will make our knowledge practically 
effective. 

There is finally, to be recognized an esprit de corps among 
those engaged in social activity, whether or not they may call 
themselves social workers. Their larger interests are in common, 
their purpose is the same, they talk the same language, tead the 
same periodicals. They have, in short, the beginnings of a class 
“spirit. 

These are some of the facts in which the social worker may 

take comfort. Yet the essential question still awaits final 
answer. Is there in the present status of social work any 
_ indication of the development of scientific control of social 
_ progress? Is there, in the various phases of social endeavor, 
a profession in the making that gives any assurance that this 


is a practical possibility? sae a > ae) 


New Tools 


z AS illuminating analysis of the work of the community 
service section of the Smith College Training School for 
Social Work—an analysis which should prove stimulating and 
‘helpful to those interested in equipping teachers and social 
workers with sharper tools —has been made by Anna F. 
Davies, lecturer in the school. 
_ Experience with a varied group of students showed that 
it is ‘‘more background, more horizon, more skill and self- 
confidence in applying theory to family, daily, concrete situa- 
tions” that the worker needs. ‘The group at the school was 
a diversified one. It included a head resident in a settlement 
house, promoted from manager of the kindergarten to head of 
the house, and doubtful of her power to lead its development, 
an assistant to the head of a girls’ home under missionary 
» auspices in Tokyo, a country welfare agent beginning rural 
_ organization in the far south and a teacher in a large school 
for physical training, anxious to make her pupils of value 
in their later community relations. A year’s experience with 
such a group brought out the following facts: 

There are in the general community many persons, professional 
and non-professional, who are looking for new tools and better 
skill in their work, for which they are paid, and in their life, 
which they wish to live in social usefulness and responsibility 
as developed citizens. : 

The Smith College Training School has begun an experiment 
in adapting academic forms to social need as it defines itself 
in actual life among social workers. 
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Social psychiatry, hospital social service, voca- .~ 


\ + 

The more individually each community service applicant can 
be treated, the greater will be the value of her later work in her 
own community and her own special field. 


Of the individual attention given to each student, 
Davies says: 


Care is taken that every student shall receive a fair amount 
of enlightenment on subjects of importance in all social work: 
the field of social work, the theory of social case work, social 
psychology, and government as a factor in social work. Beyond 
this effort has been made to shape instruction, reading and con= 
ference to the needs of which each student has become consciou 
through past experience; to allow her to attack her own limita- 
tions of knowledge and skill very directly. There is much 
common ground, it is true, but also wide divergence. Some 
have no economics, some no psychology, some no knowledge of 
industrial matters, some are ignorant of the principles of analysis 
and organization in community life. 


The school is considering a modified plan for establishe 
community . workers. 


This plan would not require a worker to sacrifice a professional 
connection satisfactory to her in order to strengthen her hold 
on professional fitness, nor would it demand a break in the 
continuity of her work undesirable to her agency or organization, 
As proposed it would allow a suitable applicant to use two or 
three summer vacations at the training school, spending the in= 
tervening winter seasons in her regular salaried work. She 
would be under observation and comment during the winter, 
_would render reports, receive criticism and follow up assigned 
reading. For two years she would have a connection with the 
school and through it with the leading minds in her chosen” 
field. This would mean a constant stimulus to growth in both 
knowledge and power. ¥ 

The rapidly developing sense of social possibilities latent in 
present communal machinery, which can be evoked if the per- 
sonal factors can be raised to greater effectiveness, urges us 
to accommodate: our courses to the uses of community servants 
already in harness. What we desire to accomplish through this 
plan is to fortify concrete experience by the freshening influence 
of books, lectures and stimulating personalities without requir- 
ing professional demotion to the level of the neophyte. 


Coordination in St. Louis 


T HE executive committee of the Central Council of S 
cial Agencies of St. Louis has appointed a special con 
mittee to outline a new plan for the council. According t 
Florence Van Sickler, a member of that committee, a convit 
tion has been growing that if the council is to function proj 
erly “it should formulate a constructive program, raise a bu 
get large enough to carry out the program, and secure sep 
arate headquarters from that of the Chamber of om 
in charge of a secretary on full time. Heretofore the counc 
obtained its funds from the $10 dues of the members. It j 
also suggested that the scope of its work be enlarged to if 
clude not only work among the charitable agencies, but als 
the welfare of the entire community.” } 

The committee reported in part: 


The council can work effectively along legislative lines, both 
city and state. A centralized purchasing bureau should be estab- 
lished which would result in economy and a saving to institu- 
tions in the purchasing of supplies. The Confidential Exchange 
should be maintained at the Central Council headquarters. All 
matters pertaining to public health should receive the closest 
attention, including the milk supply, proper housing facilities, 
survey of the Health Department, proper care of inmates in 
municipal institutions, cheap lodging houses, the mid-wife situ- 
ation, problem of subnormality, and many others. The develop- 
ing of closer cooperative relations between agencies should never 
be lost sight of. One of the big objects of the council should 
be to bring charitable institutions to a better understanding of 
what other institutions are doing. Standards ‘and records should 
receive much more thorough attention than they have in the past. 
The secretary of the council should become a sort of a friendly 
visitor to counsel the backward institutions and attempt to estab-_ 
lish uniform standards and records in institutions rendering the 
same type of service. The difficulty with a great many charitable 
institutions is that they do not receive a sufficient amount of 
publicity. ; It would be possible after a better and more 
sympathetic understanding has been established among agencies, 
to hold an annual city conference for social welfare patterned 


along the lines of the State Conference and National Conference. 
of Social Welfare. ie, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WNNEL ADMINISTRATION 


‘Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf. 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 538 pp. Price, 
00; by mail of the Survey, $5.30. 


‘ssts. Tead and Metcalf have the dis- 
‘jon of having prepared the first com- 
‘i ylemsive book dealing with the principles 
ii, \@the practice of personnel administration. 
‘ide, subject has been discussed partially and 
ila many angles by a considerable number 
@Priters during the last few years, but no 
at Ghas undertaken anything so ambitious 
Penis solid volume produced by members 
@,e Bureau of Industrial Research. 


@ersonnel management received a great 
ti @tus during the war when labor was 
‘igively scarce and employers found it de- 
‘ini@fle to attempt to retain those already at 
“ingec, But in its essentials personnel man- 
Waent is as old as the factory system. The 
ik Wie textile mills at Lowell in the third 
‘itide of the last century had a system of 
ig@fonnel management which, considering 
times, was quite as enlightened as any 
iti@i@ae boasted devices of the last half hour. 
in@l elements of personnel management 
t@:h are now accepted by progressive cor- 
lig@itions as one of the primary functions of 
ty agement were contributed jointly by so- 
iil, Workers and engineers. ‘The emphasis 
the individual is certainly due to social 
, while the realization that intelligent 
just methods of dealing with men and 
nen at-work lay the basis of the most 
Mitable production is to be attributed to 
neers and managers, 


e authors make no claims to great 
' finality. From one point of view that is 
Wasset. Their book is a manual, a state- 
t of principles as well. as _ practice. 
arly the value of such a book depends on 
‘soundness of judgment with which the 
nors have been able:to sift out the valid 
ciples and the useful practice. It is of 
je worth to a manager to know what has 
tried out and proved successful—or 
Je—than it is to be offered an original 
of experiments in personnel administra- 
. The writing of Messrs. Tead and Met- 
is therefore based largely on the litera- 
and the experience which many have 
tibuted. Among those whose names ap- 
prominently in the bibliographies are 
jlliam' M. Leiserson, Dudley Kennedy, R. 
Wolf, L. K. Frankel, W. D. Scott, Sidney 
+bb—to mention only a very few of those 
mi) have lately reported practical experi- 
_ The authors naturally also bring their 
k into line with the conclusions of psy- 
ogists and physiologists who have so 
ch now to tell industry. 


che book ranges necessarily over a wide 
+d—employment methods, health and 
ety, hours of work, education, research, 
yards, and joint relations are some of the 
jjor subjects treated. 
p and a fine instinct for democracy char- 
Wierize the writing. The book ought to 
) fll the aspiration of the writers, which is 
Mirender service to the men and women in 
3 new profession and to the larger group 
0 are eager to see right relations devel- 
W:d in industry. * WHULLIAM L. CHENERY. 


* + * 
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“Mopet Housinc Law 

New, revised edition, Russell Sage Foun- 
lation. 430 pp. Price $4; by mail of the 

$4.25. 


Adequate scholar-- 


the first edition of 1914, presents not only the 
experience of the author as secretary of the 
National Housing Association in drafting 


housing laws for various cities throughout the 


country, but his experience also in his serv- 
ice to the federal government in connection 
with industrial housing developments under 
the United States Department of Labor and 
the United States Shipping Board. 

The significant change-in the approach to 
the housing question after the lapse of the 
six years between the two editions is indicated 
not so much in the very convenient tabulation 
of the changes, more or less technical, in the 
model housing law proposed by the author in 
1914, as in the entire omission of the chapter 
entitled A Model Tenement House in the 
earlier edition. Housing legislation, not 
merely tenement house reform, is what is 
needed—building codes, sanitary codes, ap- 
plicable to the single family houses in which 
most American families live. 


A further indication of the advance which 
six years and a war have brought about is 
found in the two wholly new chapters, The 
Standards of the Federal Government, and 
Zoning. 

The government built houses for the work- 
ers in shipyards and war industries to speed 
up the war, recognizing that without houses 
and the right kind of houses it was not possi- 
ble to hold the right kind of workers. Private 
corporations are reaching the same conclusion 
and, if it is possible to carry over into peace- 
time building the standards set by the De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation, the United 
States Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, then the government-built 
cities, extravagant though they seem to the 
commercial builder, will show a profit in 
health and contentment for a generation to 
come. 


As for zoning, it has risen, or fallen, from 
a means toward city beautification to the 
position of chief stabilizer of real estate 
values. Its present most insistent advocate 
is the real estate mertgage broker, who would 
like to lift his securities out of the level of 
speculative oil stock into the realm of com- 
parative safety-of-principle enjoyed by pre- 
ferred industrials. 

A long way, all this, from the half head, 
half heart crusade against the slum, with 
which housing reform began. A long way 
toward. CuHaRLoTTE RUMBOLD. 


* * * 


TUBERCULOSIS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


By H. Hyslop Thomson, M. D., D. P. H. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 104 pp. Price 
$1.75 net; by mail of the Survey $1.90. 


Starting with the thesis that tuberculosis 
may be defined as “the morbid expression of 
conditions of life incompatible with a 
high standard of physical health and as 
one method by which nature protests against 
an unnatural system of living,” Dr. Thomson 
endeavors to show how tuberculosis is not 
only the leading public health problem, but 
as such is inextricably bound up with almost 
every other phase of health work. 


In a hundred pages Dr. Thomson has 
crowded a great deal of information, but to 
American workers there is relatively little of 
new interest, except some data with regard 
to the incidence of tuberculosis as a result of 
improper diet, over-crowding and other fac- 
tors during the war. As one might expect 
and in line with the predominating opinion 
in England today, Dr. Thomson lays- much 
more stress on bad housing as a factor in the 


increase of tuberculosis than our American 
authorities do, 

In discussing the prevention of tuberculosis, 
he points out the need for immediate action in 
five directions 
present system of notification. (2) The pro- 
vision of an adequate supply of food includ- 
ing fats and sugar at reasonable prices. (3) 
The abolition of insanitary areas and houses 
and the raising of the hygienic standard of 
the home. (4) The segregation in suitable 
institutions of acute and advanced cases of 
moval when necessary. (5) The provision of 
a milk supply free from tubercle bacilli. 

By these methods Dr. Thomson aims to 
secure the abolition of those conditions of 
the disease with compulsory powers of re- 
strict the output of the tubercle bacillus, and 


to prevent the occurrence of actual infection. - 


Puiip P. JAcoss, 
* * 


CoaL MINING AND THE CoaL MINER 

By H. F. Bulman. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 

London. 338 pp. Illustrated. Price 15 sh.; 

by mail of the Survey $4.75. 

This book was written by an Englishman 
who has been a colliery manager and deals 
only with things English. It is interesting 
in a way which the author probably did not 


“intend it to be interesting. For it seems to 


show up the interior of the head of a col- 
liery manager, giving almost a quantitative 


as well as a qualitative value to the mining ; 
knowledge which exists in the colliery man- — 


ager’s mind, For those who are interested 
in the why of industrial troubles, this book 
can serve as a means of showing the gaps 
in the thinking of colliery managers and how, 


they do not comprehend the incoherency of — 


the men who work. 


The paper cover placed around the bound — 


volume by the publishers has the’ statement 


printed on it that “this book deals with 


those aspects of the coal mining industry 


which are attracting so much public atten- 


tion—the labor employed at collieries, the 
wages paid, disputes and methods of settling 


them, the profits of colliery owners, the re- 
lations between the miners and employers. — 


Amongst other matters health, housing and 
rescue work are dealt with.” 

The statement is misleading. For, turn- 
ing to the contents, we find that 60 pages 
out of 320—less than a fifth—are devoted to 
labor problems and that “other matters” 
hold the majority of the attention. Some of 
the other matters are electricity, machinery 
at collieries, coal, its composition and class- 
ification, etc. All ‘of them are subjects too 
big to be dealt with sketchily in a chapter. 

While the author devotes most of his at- 


tention to material things and to the busi- _ 


ness aspects of coal mining, when he does 
touch upon the labor problems, he is not 
likely to provoke a response from those who 
are hoping for better days than the past has 
ever produced. A few quotations will show 
how the author would turn the clock back. 
“In comparison with some other indus- 
tries, coal miners also have an advantage 


in being able to get good employment for 


their sons as soon as they reach fourteen 
years of age.” 

“Tt is the wage of the family rather than 
of the individual that should be considered 
in connection with the well-being of the 
whole community.” 

(Another which reads from the context as 
a complaint:) “It is the general: standard 
of living that has risen. People want more 
than they did.” 

“ Of all hand-workers, the coal miners are 


(1) Amplification of the | 


oe dhelt interests, Beebe un- 


se chief occupation and interest it 


‘If there were no disputes, his 
ould be gone.” 

lining industry has suffered 
uch attention being paid to poli- 
C bor representatives, and too 
en who have the responsible 
of coal mines.’ 

sse remarks and then notice that 
machinery hold four-fifths of 
while the struggles of men get 
HucH ARCHIBALD. 
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on AND His Work 
. Dodd. Doubleday, Page & 
by mail of the SURVEY $3 20. 


teresting See ouat of the public 
WW Wilson. Almost alone among 


the defects of the peace treaty 
ae time makes no effort to ex- 


itself. — The reason is perhaps to be 
the act that Professor Dodd was 
pproach the subject from the 
t of historical research rather 
of current comment or even 
inquiry. A profound un- 
human history makes possible 
which seems not otherwise at- 
ough he is himself a Demo- 
end of Woodrow Wilson, his 
ipline saved the author from 
epetib. He has written a dis- 


at the spirit of the fourteen points 
ed by the Supreme Council at Ver- 
; argument is on the other hand 
reaty is as close to the armistice 


ing tie i eeanan of the old order 
ng “the assistance therefore of every 
tive force in Christendom. The re- 
ompromise justified apparently in 
yr’s judgment only by the potentiali- 
‘ood of the League of Nations. 


gh it was the culminating event, the 
‘has not been the whole of the 
inistrations. Of the great work 


esidents management of the war 
fessor Dodd has written a spirited 
To him Wilson is the representa- 
plain country folk—in this inter- 
the author and the acute Irish 
ir Horace Plunkett, seem to be in 
ent—and as such he has some of the 
and some of the defects of his con- 
For if the plain country folk are 

willing to sanction an imperialistic policy 
tow rd Mexico, they are too ready to approve 
Lusk” bills at a season such as this. Dodd 
cognizes that reality, and yet his comparison 
of the suppression of free speech and of the 
ree press by Abraham Lincoln serves at least 
as a reminder that the conduct of the De- 
partment of Justice is not without precedent, 
and that history has a tendency to gloss over 
the wrongs of minorities when larger justice 
is being accomplished. 

It is fortunate that Professor Dodd’s book 
should have come out at such a time. A year 
- earlier it would perhaps have had greater 
vogue, but at no time could it have been 


y, he degenerates into a paid agita-— 


a constant stream of demands - 


te President personally culp- 


hitherto employing only men. 


in this season when ue yea 
America is of such transcendent importance 
to the world. WILLIAM ba CHENERY. 


* * * 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON THE EmpLoyMent OF. 


WOMEN 
Second Edition, compiled by Julia E. John- 
son. Debaters’ Handbook Series. -H. W. 
Wilson Co. 214 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.45: 


Factory WorK FOR GIRLS =~ 
By Margaret Hodgen. The Woman’s 
Press. 84 pp. Paper Bound. Price $.85; 
by mail of the SuRvEY $.95. 


The first edition of The Employment of 
Women in this series was published in 1911; 


the second edition “has been prepared to 


follow the general outline of the earlier one, 
and has been enlarged by the inclusion of 


many late reprints and a large, selected bib-— 


liography of new references.” It is in order, 
therefore, to comment. only upon the supple- 
mentary material. This is made up of re- 
printed articles dealing with the enlarged 
scope of women’s work since the war, and 
the division between the first edition and its 
supplement falls logically at the point when 
women began to be factors in industries 


articles selected are interesting, well ar- 
ranged and yield their significance easily to 
the lay student, they do not give the solid 
basis of fact which debaters ought to have. 
They dwell, however, on the most important 
questions for women workers—protective leg- 
islation, equal pay for equal work, and the 
future of women in and, by comparison, out 
of industry. 

Studied as a part of the whole handbook, 
the supplement becomes the complement of 
the first part, and a review of the book 
gives the reader a fairly complete idea of 
the changing forces at work in industry since 
the entrance of women into that field, and 
of the change of attitude towards women 
as their place in industry has become more 
and more a matter of fact. 


Factory Work for Girls is an interesting 
pamphlet, sketching in a few pages the de- 
velopment of the tool from primitive times 
up to those of modern industry, and present- 
ing in a clear, picturesque way the gradual 
ascendancy of the machine over the maker. 
The pages are illustrated with cuts which 
almost partake of the decorative in character, 
and one turns pleasantly enough from a sim- 
ple sketch of an Egyptian woman with her 
distaff to one of the skyscrapers of New 
York. The whole thing might be called the 
a bc of the machine—and in fact, some such 
title would be more indicative of the contents 
of the book than the present one, which 
seems to apply only to the last few pages. 

' If the purpose of the author is, as she 
states in the preface; to offer concrete in- 
formation to the young woman entering in- 
dustry so that she will the more easily find 
her adjustment to the machine, as the modern 
center in the process of creating things to 
meet people’s needs, and shall still feel 
creative interest in her work, this purpose 
is often lost sight of, in reading the book. 
The reader traces his way from the stone 
age, when men-had only “survival wants,” 
to the colonial period of our own ‘history, 
just before the introduction of machines op- 
erated by women, when the worker still knew 
the pleasure of going through all the pro- 
cesses of turning the raw material into the 
finished product, and by the time he comes 


- Although the 


haies. in buttons: or 
The writer’s con: 


too brief, and the romance of the stor 
be by no means lessened if she wov 


future places of women in industr 
feels that the balance of rad m 


Aavelarmiena cater than’ a fading 

immediate problems of the present 

future with hope and determinatio 
ees K. 
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MENTAL FATIGUE DURING ConTINU 
- ERCISE OF A SINGLE FUNCTION 


By Thomas Russell Gart 
University Archives of Psychology. 
Press. 85 pp. Paper bound. | 
by mail of the SuRVEY $1. 


Faticue Stupy 


Revised edition. By Frank B. Gi 
“Macmillan Co. 175 pp. Price $1.: 
mail of the Survey $1.70. ics 


Mr. Garth’s experiments were cor 
with school children; but his aoa 
ably have universal applicability. | 
tinuous exercise of a single anette the av 
erage individual falls off slightly in the vol 
ume of work | attempted with some TECOV 
toward the end; in accuracy of performa 
the falling off is greater and there is no’ 
covery. The slower workers fatigue 
quickly than the more rapid workers. 
variability of accurate performance i 
est among the slowest and the quickest we 
ers both of whom, more than the m dium 
workers, show a progressive change th 
out the course of the work. The wi 
out of these tests is too technical to i 
the general reader. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbreth’s nee of ind 
trial fatigue renains the most impery 
American contribution to that subject. 
publication of the first edition of this wor 
there has been considerable progress in 
study of fatigue and, more especially, int 
invention of devices for lessening it. Ii 
been proved that the financial stimulus 
production of bonus and premium schem 
fails unless it is accompanied by a scienti 
adjustment of wrerbine conditions which 


ertion. The authors of this book are 
cerned more with the technical aids tu 
tigue-preventing: assignment of work 
with elimination of overstrain by gene 
policies of labor management, though the 
discuss this also. In their special field 
are pioneers. _B. Ta 


SLURS le 


A CORRECTION 


Owing to a typographical error the sen 
tence in the book review by Joseph K. 
line two, paragraph two, page 136, o 
week’s issue, which read, “But by careft 
analysis of services rendered practicall 
every one of them was able to show that it 
had not existed in the exact form that i 
exist. Germany would probably have 
the war,” should have read, “ But by care 
analysis of services rendered practica 
every one of them was able. to show tha 
it had not existed in the exact form in whic 
it did exist, Veta would prope ay 
won the war.’ 
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‘HOUSING AND LAND 


0 THE Epiror: I have read with much interest the article 
he Survey of September 1 on the housing question in New 
k, by Clarence S. Stein, and I note with pleasure that he 
‘o ns to recognize the fact that the housing problem is a land 
Wadlem, but I am disappointed in the recommendations which 
imakes, which illustrate the modern tendency of turning to 
| government to remedy every ill, instead of attempting to 
ng the laws we already have into harmony with natural law. 
@ main reason for rents being excessively burdensome and 
building of houses practically stopped, especially houses for 
oe but the well-to-do, lies in the fact that taxes have been so 
Miributed as to encourage speculation in sites, which reacts 
ctly upon the cost of the house because of the lot on which 
necessary to place it, and indirectly on the cost of the house, 
use of the consequent: increase in the cost of all material 
_labor which enter into the construction. Mr. Stein seems 
‘ecognize the fact that any improvement in housing for the 
mary man leads inevitably to increased land values and thus 
ders further improvement in the same line, but he seems to 
ik that the purchase of land in large lots and the leasing of 
ounding land, which is not used for immediate building, 
Id solve this question. It seems to me that this is a cum- 
some way of attempting to carry through such a project. 
he gradual release of all improvements from taxation and 
\ gradual increase of the tax upon the bare site so as to 
iorb the rental value would do more to overcome the present 
ible than all of the makeshifts which have been proposed 
are ever likely to be proposed, and none of the makeshifts 
accomplish anything but harm if they are not coupled with 
‘is reform. Many attempts have been made heretofore to 
_ @iprove the conditions of the slums by better buildings, the care 
which was shouldered partly by the state, or by charity. The 
itable. result, however, has been to put the neighborhood 
ond the reach of the poor whom it had been sought to help, 
compel them to move on to other slums. 
mn exemption of $5,000 for improvements on real estate and 
increase of the tax upon the site, which would reduce its 
Gling value about 25 per cent, would have an immediate result 
increased building, and if this process be continued over a 
iriod of five or six years until all improvements were exempted 
go per cent of the rental value of the site were absorbed 
| taxes, the problem would be solved. In all probability it 
Id be solved without the necessity of state funds being used 
building houses for the poor, which after all is a species of 
Oritism and scarcely more defensible when applied to the 
r than it is when applied ‘to the rich. 
(Mr. Stein’s third recommendation would, it seems to me, be 
i@ir more operative if the municipalities were permitted to shift 
va ixes gradually from improvements to site values, and so make 
We building of houses attractive as a business proposition rather 
n having the state undertake to build houses on an unprofit- 
e basis. It might still be desirable to control such construc- 
n with a view to the elimination of slums and the better 
M\ntrol of city development, but a proper shifting of taxes 
Would make it unnecessary for the state to do this work at a 
ss. It would become a safe proposition, yielding such a return 
' would justify the venture on other grounds than _philan- 
ropy, and incidentally it would tend to raise wages by making 
be demand for men exceed the supply, and thus make it possi- 
e for the poor to afford better housing. 
1) Mr. Stein’s article is one of the numerous contributions in 
scent publications showing that the relation of land monopoly 
poor housing is gradually permeating the minds of public- 
dirited men everywhere. 


E. M. Scoriexp. 


HOUSING OF BUSINESS WOMEN 


To THE Epitor: During the past twelve months, while making 
) tour from coast to coast, in the interest of a Chautauqua 
Sureau, I have had -an opportunity to take a very broad view 
£ different community problems. One of the greatest problems 
e business woman has to meet is the need of a chain of medium 
briced, yet comfortable hotels. These should not be luxuriously 
urnished, neither should they be classed as charity affairs, but 
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just plain, neat, comfortably equipped buildings, with good cate- 
teria service, and living accommodations priced to come within 
the reach of the stenographer salaried woman—and at the same 
time giving the wholesome, social atmosphere that is found at 
summer resort hotels. 

For the business woman is here, is entering many branches of 
the professional and business field, and has come to stay. The 
question is, how are you going to treat her? Shall she be re- 
garded as a hireling, and a social outcast, simply because it has 
become necessary for her to earn her own living? Or, on the 
other hand, will she be encouraged in an honest effort to make 
a decent living, and to have pleasant homelike surroundings that 
will help to enlarge her circle of friends and social acquaintances ? 
Here is an opportunity for some one to found an institution 
which would solve many practical and personal welfare problems. 


Ipa Lee BusH. 


A CALL TO SOCIAL WORKERS 


To THE Epiror: We take the liberty of calling your attention 
to the following facts which seem to us of vital importance to 
social workers: 


1. The ranks of social workers are being seriously depleted. 
Men and women are being drawn into professions more definitely 
recognized and offering greater remuneration. 

2. College trained people are not entering the field at all 
proportionate to the demand. 

3. Many social workers themselves are expressing disappoint- 
ment with the progress which they have made toward definite 
and professional standards. 

4. Salaries are low—a fact directly related to the whole 
problem. ‘ 

5. Correlative with this is an increasing demand for men 
and women with social worker training and experience—at once 
a tribute to that training and experience and a challenge which 
should be met. 

6. Individual organizations are working for a solution, but 
no one is attacking the problem in the comprehensive way which 
it demands. 


We believe that these facts constitute a challenge to social o 


workers, “That they must themselves define their functions and 
accept the responsibility for its development. ; 
We are, it seems to us, at the parting of the ways. Either we 
must through cooperative endeavor, develop to the point where 
our contribution to social progress is understood and recognized, 
or we must face a dwindling effectiveness of effort. 
We believe that all signs are pointing in the former direction. 
Does this not indicate that time for action is now? The oppor- 
tunity is offered in a meeting on November 6 at 2 o’clock in the 
auditorium of the Russell Sage Foundation Building in New 
York city called to plan the reorganization of the National 
Social Workers’ Exchange. : 
We intend to be there or where distance prevents to send an 
opinion and feel strongly that all social workers should do the 
same. 
Howarp S. BRAUCHER 
FRANK J. BRUNO 
BarLey B. Burritt 
C. C. CarsTENns 
Homer Foixs 


Lawson Purby 

Kari DE SCHWEINITz 
Henry W. THurRSTON 
Mary Van KiErcx 
NELLE Swartz 
Puitirpe P. Jacogs 


“TAINTED MONEY.” 


To THE Eprror: I am indebted to you for calling attention to 
a clipping from the Survey for August 16 on Tainted Money. 

The question of the possibility of disease transmission through 
contaminated paper money is one which is frequently brought to 
our attention, but the bureau is not acquainted with any trust- 
worthy evidence that disease may be so conveyed. 

The incident mentioned in the clipping is one which has been 
brought to the attention of a branch of the service particularly 
interested in the subject of the transmission of smallpox. In the 
absence of any clear indication that money may carry infection, 
and in view of the very real difficulties connected with disinfec- 
tion of it, it has mever been considered desirable to recommend 
any special precautions. 

HucuH S. Cummine. 
[Surgeon-General, U. S. Public Health Service. | 
Washington. 
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of two continents, lies dead at Moscow, another victim of the 
typhus, according to reports from Russia. 

_-. Ten years have passed since “ Jack” Reed, son of a man whose 
patriotism had been aroused to defend the natural resources of 
the country, came out of Harvard University one of a band of 
brilliant young men. Charles Jerome Reed, the father, had, by 
zealous struggles to preserve the public possessions against the 
encroachments of greedy special interests won the friendship and 
admiration of Theodore Roosevelt. The fire of his father’s 
ardor for the public good gave character and direction to John 

- Reed’s ambitions. Fresh from Harvard he was a curious com- 
bination of East and West. He possessed the sensitiveness, the 
subtle gift of appreciation and the fine artistic potentiality which 
are the reputed possessions of older civilizations. But. also he 
had the Western pioneer’s courage and love of adventure and 
the patriot’s passion for the good of the people. 

In New York “ Jack” Reed was an instant success. Short 
story writer, correspondent and poet, he found rapid recognition. 
In 1914 he spent months with Villa in Mexico as the correspond- 


ie REED, knight-errant of the revolutionary movements 


ent of the New York World and of the Metropolitan Magazine. 


His stories of the Mexican revolution were hailed as achieve- 
ments which equalled the vigorous productions of Kipling’s young 
manhood. Lincoln Steffens was Reed’s mentor during those days. 
Steffens saw the remarkable powers which Reed had. I remem- 
ber hearing Steffens—who has given himself to his principles— 
_ say that he hoped that “ Jack” Reed would remain the artist 
and not yield completely to the insistent call of social justice. 
Steffens seemed to think that Reed’s talents promised to make 
- permanent contributions. Less gifted men might carry the burden 
of re-making social conditions while genius was saved for the 
- generations. 

But for Reed there was no escape. He saw the world filled 
with maladjustment and injustice. The spirit which his father 
had shown in defending public lands the son poured into the 
_ struggle for a free and just social commonwealth. I remember 
him at moments of tragedy. The Colorado coal strike of 1914 
moved him passionately. The killing of women and children at 
_ Ludlow stirred him profoundly. To most privileged folk the 
Mexicans and Europeans involved in that strike were merely 
foreigners’and therefore barbarians of small account. Not so 
to “ Jack” Reed. To him the ruthless burning of the wives and 
babies of miners was as dreadful a crime as would have been 
the murder of the families of the owners of coal mines or of 
university professors. Events such as the Paterson strike and 
the Colorado strike gave final color to his thinking. In college 
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he was a Socialist. Within a few years he became co: 
that progress would be made only by revolution. 

Books came from his adventures. Mexico and afte 
the World War gave him the opportunity. During the 
months and years he served as a correspondent but by the 4 
that the United States entered the conflict Reed had begur 
devote himself to the furtherance of the proletarian revolu 
He became acquainted with the Bolshevist leaders and was 
designated as their consul at New York. In this country 
attempted to organize a revolutionary party and for his < 
nection with the formation of the Communist Labor Party 
was indicted in Illinois. But during the years of strugg! 
continued to write. His imagination was rich. After his rey 
tionary activities had rendered him less acceptable to the ¢ 
servative periodicals, the beauty of his workmanship occasion 
still opened the door. Had.he restrained himself, had he ech 
the safe way, had he even been a discreet revolutionist, the op 
tunities for continued literary success were almost boundless) 

It is possible to call him rash. It is possible also that 
social justice he sought will be attained by other and less qux 
traveled roads. It is even possible that he was mistaken. © 
when a man surrenders fame and comfort, family and fri 
and country for what he believes to be right, when at last 
gives up his life, he has earned the honors of a soldier who 
on the field of battle. ‘a 

Such was John Reed. W. L. 


O NLY last week the SuRVEY commented on the exceedj 
unsatisfactory conditions that prevail on the Virgin Isla 
While Congress seems to have forgotten this dependency, | 
American Red Cross for some time has planned here a thorot 
demonstration of American methods of rehabilitation. The 
land system, sweating and exploitation of natives, lack of polit 
status, inadequate schools and other major evils cannot be ré 
died by a voluntary effort, but often the hand and eye and he 
of the social worker have been the beginning of larger refor 
He becomes not only the explorer and interpreter of the lar 
needs which government alone can remedy but by close asso 
tion with people and intimate knowledge of facts speaks 4 


appointing Joanna C. Colcord permanent field representative 
the Red Cross activities in the Virgin Islands, the organizat 
has been particularly fortunate. Miss Colcord’s interest in | 
islands dates from a visit she paid them on a holiday last sprii 
She then found that, apart from the excellent health work alrea 
started under the United States government, there was a unic 
opportunity for social work of many kinds. Miss Colcord | 
been given a year’s leave of absence from the New York Chaz 
Organization Society, where she has been superintendent si 
1914. She is president of the New York Monday Club, 
organization of some five hundred social workers, chairman. 
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committee on dependent families of the New York State Con- 
}4nce of Charities and Correction and last year became known 
7 ‘amily workers throughout the country as chairman of the 

ily division of the National Conference of Social Work. Her 
duly of Broken Homes, published last year by the Russell Sage 
i ndation, gives an indication of the width of her interests and 
pathies. 


RTHUR H. BURNETT, who died at the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., in late August, was known to social work- 
throughout Canada and the Ohio valley. His death cut short 
*w range of activity in the South. Born in England in 1878, 
came to America in 1904, and while still an undergraduate 
WVictoria College he and George Bryce founded the settlement, 
Mhtral Neighborhood House, in the heart of Toronto’s foreign- 
Hn district. Later he became director of the newly created 
Wision of social service—work which involved the coordination 
Suche city’s health work with all the social service forces in the 
. He put a great deal of effort into organizing the Neigh- 
Mhood Workers Association—an attempt to federate the 
cies of the city along the line of service rather than finance 
ind was secretary of this organization until 1917. 
Ar. Burnett left Toronto to accept the position of executive 
Aigretary of the Public Health Federation in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
#¥re, as in all his work, his chief desire was to contribute, 
Weough whatever means available, to the development of a more 
nd and complete democracy. He was a member of the gen- 
wel council of the Cincinnati Social Unit Organization and 
Wicked in its defense under the attacks it sustained from the 
Mayor of Cincinnati. In June, 1920, Mr. Burnett resigned from 
mh Cincinnati Public Health Federation in order that he and 
-s. Burnett might take up work together in the proposed new 
lool of ‘public welfare then being organized by the University 
North Carolina in cooperation with the Southern Division 
the American Red Cross, It was Mr. Burnett’s ambition to 
lak away from the traditions of social case work and 
nthropy and to teach community organization as the basic 
iple of social service, to which all other branches might be 
ae ApBBIE ROoBERTS. 


QUERY 


HAVE YOU ever had to read a group of social 
_ case records? | 


_ HAVE YOU ever had anything to do with the 
training of the social workers who must keep such 
records? 


| _ THEN a book just published by the RussELt 
’ SAGE FounpaTION will interest you vitally: 


'@ Social Case History 


| ITS CONSTRUCTION AND CONTENT 
4 By ADA ELIOT SHEFFIELD 


| This is a valuable text which discusses the 

™) rationale of case recording and many of its 

| details. It is the latest issue of the Social Work 
| Series, edited by Mary E. RicHmMonp. 


Cloth bound, 227 Pages. Price $1.00 net 


ADDRESS 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 E. 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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On Industrial Problems 
WHEN LABOR GOES TO SCHOOL 


by Genevieve Fox 

A History of the Workers Educational Move- 
ment tracing its beginnings in England and Den- 
mark, and its growth in the large cities of the 
United States. This pamphlet is of interest to all 
who are becoming aware of the great possibilities 
of the educational tendencies in the industrial 
world. Price, 25 cents. 


AN IDEA THAT GREW: From a Little 
Co-operative Store to a World-Wide 
Movement 


by Genevieve Fox 


A history of the beginning of the co-operative 
movement in England, its development and exten- 
sion through Europe and the United States. The 
story of the co-operative movement will give you 
the thrill of romance and at the same time, the in- 
formation which intelligent citizens should add to § 
their store of knowledge. Price, 20 cents. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB 


A series of three pamphlets giving practical sug- 
gestions for the organization of Industrial Clubs. 4 
by Ernestine L. Friedman. as 


1. How to Begin—Organization. 30 cents 


2. The Industrial Club and Its Program. 
35 cents 

3. The Federation—An Industrial Move- 
ment. 35:cents . 


PHRASE BOOK OF MODERN 
TERMS 


_ A pocket dictionary which assists in clearing up 
industrial issues by giving scientific definition of 
current industrial movements and terms. Price, 
15 cents. ‘ 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


_ Volume II of the Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Women Physicians. 


This report has articles on “Health Insur- 
ance,” “The Creative Workman, Work and 
Maternity by such authoritative people as Alex- 
ander Lambert the Attending Physician at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, Robert B. Wolf, the 
Manager of Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, 
and Irene Osgood Andrews, Assistant Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Price, 75 cents 


Bookshops 600 Lexington Avenue 
Everywhere or New York City 
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HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
a professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
* Books for Dverybody"’ movement for which 

{¢ is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
eut libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
{deals and traditions. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss 
Ruth V. Hmerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.. Organ- 
{zation to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work, 
AMERICAN ASSOOIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Blwood Street, Secretary, 
1106 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
tions. Exchanges material and information 
among its members. Trains executives for 
community organization. 

‘AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOE 
LEGISLATION—John 3B. Andrews, sec’y; 181 
B. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
effices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compénsation, health insurance; one 
@ay’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERIOAN OHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PEEVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Hnipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baitimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
aren of pre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN OITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
erganizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
meu in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOOCIA- 
TION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, Sec’y, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, 
schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Sec’y; 1417 Locust St. Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
THERE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


OFATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERIOAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


OF CANOER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
86 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatmeat and prevention. Publications free 
en request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIO WEL- 
FARE—President J. Howard Falk; General 
Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church Street, 
Toronto. Next meeting, Montreal, September, 
1921. Annual fee $1:00. A yearly meeting to 
discuss the problems of public welfare. Com- 
mittees on Health, The Family, Immigration, 
Housing, Industrial Relations, Recreation. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
fOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Bmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
fiealth of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
te develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
@istribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; t> advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of ail 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
et the lvcal work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Bellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C, Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
{nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
Macfariland, gen’l sec’y; 105 H. 22nd 8t., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec, sec’y; 
Rev. F,. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’'y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de 8S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W.  H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government achool. Free illus- 
trated literature, 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry 8t., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., 101 
East 28rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial training classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and cooperates with other 
social agencies in plans to put the disabled man 
“back on the payroll.” 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting 
sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to 
colored Americans the common rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Furnishes in formation regard- 
ing race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 
90,000 with 314 branches. Membership, $1 up- 
ward. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert ‘Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, 
West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—6006 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding -houses, lunchruoms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and dver- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.” Photographa, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INS.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
weifare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigna. etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood EB. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
6@ Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies, ‘‘ Mental Hygiene”; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Haton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 13¢ Hast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


sec’y.; 25 . 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SE 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Par 
ton. Develops broad forms of comp 
study and concerted action in city, sta 
nation, for meeting the fundamental p: 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the hi 
and more democratic organization of neigh 
-hood life. ? 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
—Allen T. Burns, pres.. New York; 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Cour 
cago. General organization to discuss 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increas 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedin 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pampk 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $38, 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June 22-29, j 
Main Divisions and chairmen: 3 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Marth 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ‘ 
Publie Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Bes 
Raleigh. i 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economie Condition 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard 8. Bra 
New York. 4 
Nave Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, | 
York. 4 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. 
Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in 4 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WOE 
-—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 13@ 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation 
educational work in non-sectarian self- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-s 
Monthly publication, “The Club Worker. 
8 yoar. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR FP 
HEALTH—NURSING—Bila Phillips C 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pi 
health nursing; to develop standards of ¢ 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of i 
mation. Official organ, the ‘Public He 
Nurse,” subscription included in member 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. : 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXOHA! 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto Hing, megr., 18¢ H. 234 
New York. A cooperative guild of social 
ers organized to supply social organizations 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work 
structively through members for prof 
standards. i 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOOIA 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Ha 
M OD., Managing Director. luformation 
organization, education, institutions, 
problems and other phases 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Hi 
Crusade, Publishers “‘ Journal of the O 
Life,” ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis ” 
* Monthly Bulletin.” F. 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social | 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Ws 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
East 23rd St., New York. NBstablishes coc 
ative committees of white and colored 
to work out community problems. Trains 
social workers. 4 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Sta 
for self-government in the work shop thro 
organization and also for the enactment 
protective legislation. Information given. 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” ¥ 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOO 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neight 
hood and community center activities and 


ministration. Special attention given to mun 
pai recreation problems. 1 
THE BRAOK BETTERMENT FOUNDATIO) 


Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cat 
of race degeneracy and means of race impr 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bet 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, | 
lecture courses and various allied activities: 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the | 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glé 
dir.; 130 H. 22d St., New York. Departmé! 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hdu 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Lot 
Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The p 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation ¢ 
to the public in practical and inexpensive f 
some of the most important results of its wi 
Catalogue sent upon request.” 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woo04d 
Wilson, pres.; Richerd 8. Childs, sec’y; 1@ ¥ 
9th St.. New York. Clearing house for infor! 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, cov 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the So 
furnishes information on all phases of the ! 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, tré 
4. L. Holsey, acting sec'y, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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= JOSEPH K. HART 


~ ) UGGESTED HOUSING REMEDIES 


iol iH he governmental approach. 


“ui. What remedies have been suggested in this country? 
x Wipal? State? National? To what governmental unit 
ei | e matter of housing control properly belong? Is there a 
iz board in your state? Municipality? 


jie an restrictive legislation alone solve the housing prob- 

‘What can it do? What are the provisions of such legisla- 
“Wiig your state? Distinguish between restrictive legislation 
“y Unstructive legislation. 


We legislative limitation of rents an economically sound 
i ~~ What have been the effects of the New York housing 
iy 0 Do you favor municipal loans to house building organiza- 
oe, ' State loans? In what respects is the latter plan more 
el mole? Is tax exemption for mortgage and building loans 
na edy or a palliative? 

o Would you endorse a eee) house building program? 


‘in fom Such a step becoming inevitable? 


Che land question. 


Y)a. Can the housing question be ise before the question 
»n@ued speculation? What is the effect of house building and im- 
ment on land values? Effect of decentralization on land 
“fl 5? How would either affect the type of building? 

¥ Evaluate the demand for land nationalization. Is com- 
ownership of land, with a view to better housing, the 
ate solution? 


ousing by employers. 


‘a. With what success has employers’ housing been tried? 
Wace Goodyear Heights, Lackawanna, Morgan Park, Gary. 
' What are the most frequent causes of failure in these 
prises? Have any employers avoided the usual pitfalls? 
Do you think that employers could partly solve the prob- 
especially in industrial towns? What basic principles would 
i@heed to be recognized? Could loans by employers take the 
‘8 of state or municipal loans? How would any employers’ 
g policy be met by the unions? ' 


“e)The cooperative approach. 


/ a. What developments have there been of the bona-fide co- 
itive apartment? Of cooperative building societies? What 
Mjalties are usually found in the way of cooperative enterprise? 
speculative exploitation of this title be eliminated ? 

| Is individual ownership possible to the small wage earner? 
t are its disadvantages? Can cooperation overcome these? 
mguish between home owning and the financing of home 
ing. What is the role of the city or state in each? 


A question of wages. 


a. Is it possible to solve the rent question apart from the 

ion of the family income and the family budget? Does this 
/ to a different approach to the wages question, i. e. the 
ard minimum? 


hitaker, Charles H.: The Housing Problem in War and in 
ce. The Journal! of the American Institute of Architects. 
Nice $1.50; postpaid $1.60. 

bp enderson, Arthur: The Aims of Labor. 
w York. Price $.50; postpaid $.60. 

4 ood, Edith: The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner. 
Hacmillan. Price $2.25; postpaid $2.40. 

is /Ackerman, Frederick L.: Selling Cooperation at a Top Price. 
1 ‘ge 160, this issue. 

=pSee References in Social Studies column, the Survey for 
Mtober 9, 16, 23. 


B. W. Huebsch. 


\The above books me be obtained through the Survey Book Depart- 
ynt. 
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OCTOBER 30, 


“Buy a Book 
a Week’’ 


The Church and 
Industrial Recon- 
struction 


Prepared under the direc- 
tion of “The Committee 
on the War: and the Religi- 
ous Outlook’’ 


No problem which the Church 
faces today is more challeng- 
ing than its relation to modern 
industry. The book takes its 
point of departure definitely 
from the Christian religion 
and undertakes to discover 
what would be démanded by 
its thorough-going application 
to the industrial problems of 
today. Cloth, $2.00 


Community Pro- 
grams for Cooper- 


‘ating Churches 


Roy B. Guild, Editor 


“The reports of nine Commis- 


sions which met in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 1-3, 1920, to delib- 
erate upon a working program 
of cooperative. effort among 
the churches. Cloth, $1.90 


The Christian 


Adventure 


A. Herbert Gray 


Shows that Christianity ‘‘em- 
bodies the one summons to men 
and women that is adequate 
to their humanity, and offers 
the one hope of solving the 
preblosis of civilization.”’ 
Paper boards, $1.25 


The New Spirit 
in Industry 


F. Ernest Johnson 


A scientific, optimistic study 
of the biggest of all recon- 
struction problems. Offers a 
stirring interpretation of the 
most significant developments 
of the labor world. 

Paper boards, $1.00 


A Philosophy of 


Play 
Luther Halsey Gulick 


“Tf you want io know what a 
child is, study his play; if you 
want to affect what he shall 
be, direct the form of his 
play.’’ These principles are 
enunciated throughout the 
book. For parents, teachers 
and social workers as well as 
for physical directors. 

Cloth, $1.60 


The Religious 
Experience of 


Israel 


William J. Hutchins 


A survey of the Old Testament 
literature showing the moral 
and religious development of 
the ancient Hebrews, The 
book is notable for its’ blend- 
ing of thorough scholarship 
and warm human sympathy. 
Arranged for daily study for 
half a year. Cloth, $1.90 


1920 


ah ‘aed 
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PURPOSE 


VV 


The mark of a book 
written to meet 
a need 


What is the 
Christian View of 


‘Work and Wealth? 


A “Problem Discussion’’ 
Series Book 


As in the other books of this 
series, each chapter in the 
present volume presents a 
series of questions followed by 
up-to-date material represent- 
ing various viewpoints given 
without comment. The con- 
cluding devotional section will 
help to keep discussion on the 
highest possible plane. 

Paper, $ .85 


Jesus the Master 


Teacher 


Herman Harrell Horne 


A new and stimulating way to 
study the life of Jesus. Ar- 
ranged in outline question 
form to lead into discussion on 
how to handle the eee 
aspects of Jesus’ work. 

Cloth, $2.00 


America’s Stake in 
the Far East 
Charles Harvey Fahs 


A ‘Problem Discussion’’ 
Series Book 


Questions. on the issues in- 
volved in Christian America’s 
relations to the Far Hast, with 
valuable reference quotations 
setting forth the principal sug- 
gestions for solutions of the 
questions raised. 

Paper, $ .95; Cloth, $1.35 


How Jesus Met 
Life Questions 
Harrison S. Elliott 


A ‘Problem Discussion’’ 
Series Book 


Can be used for a systematic 
study of the life of Jesus, or 
topically for the discussion of 
present-day questions, with 
the help of the life of Jesus in 
their solution. Moffatt’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament is 
used for the Scripture pas- 
sages. Cloth, $ .90 


Jesus and His 
Cause 
A. Bruce Curry, Jr. 


A ‘*Problem Discussion’’ 
Series Book 


The Gospel by Mark, from the 
problem viewpoint. Out- 
standing problems are studied 
through questions which bring 
out the Scripture principles 
and apply them to present- 
day issues. Cloth, $ .75 


At your Bookstore, or from Us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Publication Department, International Committee, Y. M: C.A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ Another impression: that people apparently refer to old Surveys, as 
oe continued to come in for weeks after the advertising.”—Amer. Red 
r08s. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


Ag number, for each insertion, minimum charge, 
as Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


THE SURVEY 


| it 5 Address’ Advertising 
; : Department 


ae 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A stenographer and type- 
writer in a lawyer’s office. Interest in 
work for Negro education and the Society 
of Friends would be an advantage. L. 
Hollingsworth Wood, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


/ 


ers, Secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
oa Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 
to 1. 


“7 9 "+> $2 Sn A02y ) a, eee 

WANTED: A cee trained nurse 
for Public Health work in a rural com- 
munity. Salary one hundred dollars per 
month and uniforms. Board, telephone 
service and office expenses paid by the As- 
sociation. Reply to the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation of Somerset Hills, P., O. Box 45, 
Far Hills, New Jersey. 


WANTED: Capable young man as as- 
sistant director boys’ and men’s work at 
the Irene Kaufman Settlement, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Must handle gymnasium classes. Resi- 
dent position. Open November Ist. Send 
full information in first letter as to refer- 
ence, salary expected, experience, etc. 


WANTED: A trained social worker to 
have charge of a Girls’ Club in a New Eng- 
land manufacturing city of eighty thousand 
inhabitants. Address Harriet J. Hall, 289 


Merrimack Street, Manchester, ‘New 
Hampshire. 
WANTED: Trained, Public Health 


nurse for yisiting work. State experience, 
references and salary. Red Cross, New 
Brighton, Pa. ; 


os 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE New York School of So- 
cial Work, college, ten years in social work, 
age 39, now secretary of volunteer national 
organization, platform experience, desires 
similar position. 3691 Survey. 


If in need of Workers 


The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


*“ Considering the shortage of 
teachers throughout the country, 
we received a very satisfactory 
number of replies and have been 
able to suitably fill most of the 
positions. We consider your classi- 
fied advertisements of great value 
in bringing institutions and insti- 
tution people seeking employment in 
touch with one another.’ 


1 


DIETITIANS: Matrons, Social Work- 


$1. 50. Discounts on request. 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


MAN and wife, forty, no children; five 
years’ executive experience in delinquent 
boys’ work; previous to that in hotel man- 
agement. ‘Now engaged in South, but 
would go anywhere. Prefer boys’ work. 
Edw. W. Brown, Box 102, Pierce, Florida. 


WANTED: By graduate nurse, of wide 


experience, position as factory nurse. Ex- 
cellent references. Salary $1200. 3688 
SURVEY. 


HAVE spent sixteen years in Boys’ 
Work. What Boys’ Home needs a super- 
intendent, assistant, manual training teacher 
or supervisor? 3676 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, unmarried, desires posi- 
tion in an institution with boys. Experienced 
teacher both in de and commercial sub- 


jects. Has had experience as assistant 
superintendent. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. 3645 Survey. 


WIDOW, age 38, trained nurse, special- 
ized in psycopathics ; wide experience in in- 
stitutional work; present position assistant 
superintendent girls’ reformatory. Can fur- 
nish excellent references. 3686 SuRvEY. 


UNIVERSITY graduate possessing sev- 
eral degrees, including doctor’s degree in 
education, who has specialized in all kinds 
of Intelligence Tests, various branches of 
Normal and Abnormal Psychology, Soci- 
ology, and Education, desires position. 
Nominal salary. Address Dr. Y, c/o P. 
Kahn, 56 Moore St., Brooklyn, New York. 


WOMAN with executive ability, many 
years’ experience in industrial, social and 
institutional work, desires connection. 3685 
SURVEY. 


STATISTICIAN, with Government and 
community organization experience han- 
dling investigations, reports, planning and 
directing chief types statistical work, de- 
sires position in East. 3687 Survey. 


LADY wishes position in city as Matron, 
in school or hospital. Many years’ experi- 
ence. Highest credentials. 3670 SurRvEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position in 
High Class University where services will 
pay cash or tuition. College graduate; 
good typist; eight years of teaching ex- 
perience. Prefer South, Address Southern, 
3689 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Americanization, 
munity work. Broad experience, college 
education. Trained in Associated Charity, 
Child Welfare. Managed Personnel De- 
partment for large industrial concern. 3690 
SURVEY. 


com- 


39; 


keeping, with electric range; 


1920 
LECTURES 

DR. EMANUEL STERNHEIN 

LECTURES . 


Consultant Sociologist 
Dates, Terms, Etc. 


_ 827 Fine Arts Building 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lon at 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Br 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 
Schedule now in preparation. 


RESEARCH: %5 sist? fms hag 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTH 
RusmazcnH Burwav, 600 Fifth Avenue, New Yoi 


BOOKS ON GENEALOGIES — 


BOOKS ON PEDIGREES, GEN 
OGIES, AND COATS- OF-ARMS. Eve 
Anglo- -Saxon and Celtic ag Kindly 
quire for particulars. Chas. A. O’Conn 
21 Spruce St., New York City. 


HOME KINDERGARTENING | 


HOME KINDERGARTENING, | chi 
dren 3 to 7 years. Occasional or dail 
instruction at child’s home. Love for the 
child, basis of work. H. A. Taber, 20 
West 72d St., New York City. ; 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES | 


IMMEDIATE, three adults desirab 
tenants will pay $125, comfortable room 
unfurnished living quarters centrally 
cated. Kitchenette. No long stairs, Yee 
lease. 3682 SURVEY. 


BEAUTIFULLY situated home in Ney 
Jersey, fifty-five minutes from New York 
Owners would like congenial young mar 
ried couple to enter into co-operative 
house-keeping arrangement. Large dif 
ing and living room combined with fire™ 
place; kitchen equipped for easy house= 
four bed- 
rooms; sleeping porch, and garage. 
would like board (dinner optional) fo 
self and wife; expenses adjusted in pro 
portion to present living costs. 3683 S 
VEY. 


READ SOCIAL STUDIES | 


A Column for Students 
Conducted by JOSEPH K. HART 
Each week in The SURVEY 


BIND 
YOUR cri og 


which may sc be 
moved and reinserted. ‘At 
the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for ° 
permanent place in your library. q 
Price $2.00 and postage. i 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference iD 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 


AMPLETS RECEIVED | 


Roure in Inpra. By Joseph Irwin 
From author, Senate United States, 


/s Nepp. By Henry P. Davison. From 
*, 690 Park avenue, New York. 


j} Back or BoLSHEVISM. By Amos 
“jot. Reprinted from Current Opinion. 
% author, 101 Park avenue, New York. 


H)UISH OLIvERBAU Casy. From Minnie 
; urst, 516 Third avenue, West, Seat- 
Vafash. Price, 25 cents. 


#3MENT OF EDUCATIONAL WASTE IN THE 
09 Pustic ScHoots. Bureau of Mu- 
Research, 189% Church street, To- 


‘i. OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN JAPAN. 
U@iaroline BH, Furness, Reprinted from 
miYork Medical Journal, May 15. From 
Tr, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 


OF THE STRIKE IN THE THXTILD MILLS 
AWRENCHE, Mass.—WFHebruary to June, 

From | Federal Council of Churches, 
SHiast 22 st., New York City. Ten cents. 


JNDRED BUSINESS Books. Compiled and 
fated by Ethel Cleland, librarian of the 
md@ess branch, Indianapolis Public Library. 
i American Library Association, 78 Hast 
“eteington st., Chicago. 

WIVE AND TECHNICAL WOMEN IN_INDUS- 

A surve 

oyment Department, Y. W. C. A., 610 
gton ave., New York city. 
MLISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Dorr HP. 

- From Felt and Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1713 
“@aulina st., Chicago. 

AUNDERING. By Lydia Ray Balderston, 
uctor in Laundering, Teachers College, 
mbia University. Farmers’ Bulletin 
t From United States Department of 

eulture, Washington. 
~ ON IN THH Home. By Emily BH. Whim- 

From Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
y Press, New York city. Sixpence net. 
BEDS OF POPULAR MUSICAL HpuUcATION. 
ir W. Henry Hadow, D. Mus., Principal 
rmstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 

New York city. Sixpence. ; 


YWARS OF WORK FOR HANDICAPPED MEN. 
Yobn Culbert Faries, Ph. D. From the 
tute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 101 
» 23 st., New York city, f 

MALLACY OF “ THY STABILIZED DOLLAR.” 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., Ph. D. From the 
3e National Bank of the City of New 


RITY’S DIFFICULTINS, RNLATIONS oF EM- 
HR AND Hmpuoyep. By Dorr BH. Felt. 
n Felt and Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1713 .N. 
ina st., Chicago. 
MENT AND DisposaL OF SEWaGH. By As- 
ate Sanitary Engineers, United States 
¢ Health Service... Reprint No. 580. 
n Government Printing Office, Washing- 
Ten cents. 
[HYISM IN RUSSIA AND AMERICA. By R. 
™MicGowan. From National Catholic Wel- 
Council, Social Action Department, 1312 
achusetts ave. N. W., Washington. 
EALTH SHOW CoMES TO Town. By Pvart 
outzahn. From Department of Surveys 
Bxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
Kk city. Thirty cents. 
‘ATIONAL DISDASES AND TH®IR COMPENSA- 
WITH SPHCIAL REFHRBHNCE TO ANTHRAX 
Miners’ Lune Disnasns. By Frederick 
offman, LL.D. From The Prudential In- 
f4unce Company of America, Newark, N. J. 
2s WoRK FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. _ Is- 
ji by The Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
istablishment, Ottawa, Can. 
CAREER OF AN ELEMENTARY ScHOOL 
HpR. By Fanny Street. From Humphrey 
ord, Oxford University Press, New York 
Sixpence net. 
OTISM AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR THD WAR. 
Georges Demartial. From the- Freeman. 
te Huebsch, New York city. Fifteen 
its. 
4 INATION 
TH ACTIVITIES. 


AND BPxPANSION OF FEDERAL 
: By B:? S. Warren, as- 
cant “ad bil general, United States Pub- 
) MHealth Service, From Government Print- 

Office, Washington. Five cents. 


1 HSSENTIALS OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM, FOR 
"HABILITATION OF DISABLHD SERVICE Munn 
*}THH AMERICAN Forces. By Douglas C. 
“Murtrie. . Published by The Arbor Press, 
Seenwich, Conn. From Douglas C. McMur- 
3, 2929 Broadway, New York city. 

Great Iniquiry. By Leo Tolstoy, trans- 
ed by V. Tchertkoof and I. F. Mayo. Pub- 
ed by the Freeman, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 
tw York city. Fifteen cents. 

/ ECONOMICS OF IRELAND AND THE POLICY OF 
i BRITISH GOVHRNMENT. By George W: 
ssell. Published by the Freeman, B. W. 
iebsch, Inc., New York city. Fifteen cents. 


: 
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of factories, 1919-1920, From | 
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Goes at it like a Marine 


This little fellow does not have to be coaxed to eat. 
He goes at it with a will, because he is healthy and 
hungry, because his food tastes good. Dr. Isaac A. 
Abt, the specialist of Chicago, in his book— 


The Baby’s Food 


gives you ways to prepare foods for your baby that will excite his 


appetite and nourish. $1.25 


At leading bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY Philadelphia 


Courses for Social Workers 


that are different 


IN ECONOMICS, HISTORY, THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT, PSYCHOLOGY, LITERATURE 


Send for our bulletin 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 EAST 15th STREET 


RELIGION FOR 
THE NEW AGE 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE | sent free 
on application to the Mission Committee. 


ALL SOULS’ UNITARIAN CHURCH 
1213 Vermont Ave., Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST, 10c. a 


copy; dollar a year. New Orleans, La. 


a 6 cere a WS a a oe Sonne nna | 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a Vine per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 19 East 72d St., New York. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health ‘Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization for 
unite Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

ork, 


BETTER TIMES reports the most im- 
portant activities of the 2000 charitable and 
public welfare agencies in New York City. 
10 issues per year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


movements. 


Survey “ follows up.” 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 
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READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


0 a cre ce ES ETI 

Listings fifty cents a Vine, four weekly inser- 

tions; copy unc ed throughout the month. 

STILLWATER, THH QUEBN OF THH St, CROIX. 
A report of a Social Survey by Dr. Manuel 
C. Dimer, University of Minnesota. 

CHicaco STANDARD Bupcer for Dependent 
Families, by Florence Nesbitt. Pp. 46. Re 
vised September 1, 1920. Contains also mini- 
mum budget for the self-supporting family. 
Published by Chicago Council of Social 
apis 17 N. State St., Chicago, Il. 25 
cents. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURD sent on request by 
the National Liberal Immigration League, 
Box 116, Station F, New York City. ; 

CkmDIT UNiIons. Free on request to: Mass. 
Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston.. 

CHILD WHLFARD HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers, illustrates all 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


$-10-30-20 
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Health officers, clinicians, nurses, social workers, judges and probation officers of courts 
domestic relations and juvenile courts, police matrons, policewomen, superintendents o 
eleemosynary institutions, chiefs of police, medical officers of business institutions, laboratory 
technicians, urologists, dermatologists, gynecologists, neurologists, psychologists and the em- 
ployed officers of other medical and social organizations are invited to attend an 


Institute on Venereal Disease Control and Social Hygiene 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


With the assistance of The Interdeparmental Social Hygiene Board and The American Social Hygiene Association 


Washington, D. C., November 22 to December 4, 1920 


The faculty will be composed of the following: 


JOHN A. ForDYCE HucH YOUNG KATHERINE BHMENT DAVIS 
BERNARD GLUCK WILLIAM FF, SNOW MARTHA P, FALCONER 

Epwarp L, Knyus, JR. M; A, BIGHLOW Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH 

JOHN H. STOKES C. C. CARSTENS Tuomas A, STOREY x 
WILLIAM A. WHITH C. B. DAVENPORT and twenty-five other specialists 


The following courses will be given: 


I. The diagnosis and treatment of IV. The delinquent and the law. IX. Heredity and eugenics. _ 
syphilis. V. Psychological background in mis- X. Sociology and social hygiene. 
II. The diagnosis and treatment of conduct. XI. Methods of public education. 
gonorrhea. VI. Sex in education. XII. Methods of law enforcement. 
III. Advanced course in the treatment VII. Protective work for girls. XIII. Sex psychology. 
of syphilis and gonorrhea. VIII. Clinic nursing and social work. XIV. Clinic management. 


Many important positions in the field of venereal disease control are not filled because trained personnel — 
is not available. While the Institute in November, continuing only two weeks, of course cannot furnish ~~ 
adequate training to inexperienced men and women, it will serve to introduce interested persons to the field ~ 
and will aid those now employed in becoming more efficient in their work. Bs 


Further information may be had upon application 


THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
16 Seventh Street, S. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Immediately Following the Institute 


All-America Conference on Venereal Diseases 


in Washington, December 6-11, under the joint auspices of 
U. S. Public Health Service American Social Hygiene Association 


U. 8. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board American Red Cross 


This conference will bring together recognize? @uthorities in their respective fields and — 
especially will make possible a comparison a | evaluation of the methods now being 
employed in various parts of the world for th ~ 4frol of venereal diseases. As far as 
possible the presentation of set papers will be avoided, it being felt that full and free 
discussion will be far more helpful to those who attend. ! a 


There is no membership fee 
For copies of the preliminary program and further information address 


\ 


Executive Secretary, 


ALL-AMERICA CONFERENCE ON VENEREAL DISEASES 
411 18th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


